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PEEFAOE. 



An apology is <Iue to many of those wJio took part tn the cs- 
orciees w-fiicli this little volume is iiitcnrteii fo jwrjietuute, for 
n-iiat would soem to be an unwarrantable delay iu its imblicatioii. 
Without attempting an enumeration of the reitsons (or tlio delay, 
or spending any considerable time in maniifacturintf unsatisfiic- 
tory ones, it will be tin well to say that there is little excuse foi- it. 
This makes an ajjology a little awkward, ami. perhiips, the least 
said the better. 

Jlr. Sherman, tJie Cliainiian of the Home Committee, 
promptly prejiared the details (there l)elng no professional i-e- 
porter,) but many of tlie speeelies were not furnished for a- long 
time after. On tiie whole it may be as well to lay the priiieipal 
blame at the door of the publisher, who is a {r<Kid natured man 
and will not be likely to object to that ilisposi 



I)KLi:Mni:ii, 187.J 



LrJW-'v- tjj4<#^l K.^ttc/i*( 
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PROCEEDINGS 



Who h entitled to the bonor of first suggesting the propriety 
of holding a Centennial Celebration at Sidney, as the oldest set- 
tlement in the upper valley of the Susquehanna, is not certainly 
known ; bnt it is believed that Bennett Woo-.lruff, Esq., of Una- 
dilla, a gentleman familiar with our early history, first suggested 
it. This was several months prior to June, 1872, the one hund- 
redth anniversary of the settlement. This suggestion was made 
to Milton Johnston, Esq,, a lineal c d D J 
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Hai)i)ily thh feeling did not very largely prevail ; and it was 
ordered by the meeting, that a committee should be api>oiLited to 
correspond with those who had gone out from us, and whose resi- 
dence was known, and ascertain as far as possible ^heir feelings in 
regard to the enterprise, and whether or not many would be in- 
clined to return to the scenes of their "boyhood days," and join 
with us in the undertaking. The meeting appointed as snch 
committee, John Baxter, Milton Johnston, and Ira E. Sherman, 
and the result of this correspondence was to be reported to an 
adjourned meeting. 

At an adjourned meeting held some little time after, the cor- 
respondence that had been elicited, was submitted; and it is to 
be regretted that this correspondence, in part at least, lannot be 
given, as evidencing the feeling, and anxiety even, with which 
those who were addressed exjiressed themselves in regard to a 
Centennial Celebration. In no instance was the matter treated 
lightly ; but all seemed desirous to be numliered among those, 
who were disposed to honor the memory of our fathers. The 
names of only a few of these can now be recalled, whose interest 
from the outset was strong, and whose appeals to us at home were 
potent in urging on all needful preparation. Among those, I 
cannot forbear to mention such names as Henry W. Rogers, Da- 
vid McMaster, Benjamin and Witter Baxter. 

This correspondence completely removed ali doubts and 
hesitation ; and at this meeting it was resolved to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Sidney; and as 
the first settlement in the valley was made here, it was further re- 
solved to invite our sister towns along the line of the Susquehan- 
na, from Binghamton to Cooperstown, to unite with us in the 
lelebration, ' 

At this meeting a committee of arrangements was appointed, 
to attend to the business of raising funds, issuing circulars of in- 
vitation, &c. The following are the names of the committee : 

Mesai-s. IRA E. SHEKM^M, Messrs. J. J. ROGF:liS, 

JOHN ll.^XTKll, A. HAIinV. 

Mir,TOX JOHNSTON. T. I.i, H.MITH, 

RIUl AKXER JOHNtlTO.N. 
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PRIOB rKOCHKIllISGS. ,7 

Ira E. Sherman was chosen Chairman ; A. Hardy, Secretary; 
and G. Smith, Treasurer. 

It was resolved at this meeting that the tmiimittee be in- 
structed to invite Judge David McMaster, of Bath, to act as our 
Historian ; Benj. L. Baiiter, of Tecumseh, Michigan, as Poet ; 
and Henry W. Rogers, of Ann Arbor, formerly of BulTalo, as 
Orator ; and further, that Rev. James H. Johnston, of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, be invited to preach the Historical Sermon in the 
evening. Accordingly, invitations were sent to these gentlemen, 
requesting their acceptance of such appointments; and favorable 
answers were received from all, except the Rev, James H. Jobn- 
ston,who felt compelled to decline on account of feeble health and 
advanced age. Rev. A. McMaster was substituted in jilace of 
Mr. Johnston; but this cbange was made too late to be an- 
nounced in the circular of invitation. 

Accordingly, the following circular was issued and sent to 
all whose names and address could be ascertained, who formerly 
were residents of Sidney. Prior to the issuing of the circular, 
Milton Johnston, Esq., resigned his place as a member of the 
committee, and Martin B. Luther, Esq., was appointed in his 
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THE SIDNKY CF, 



CIRCULAR. 

1772. 1872. 



You are reupcclfalli/ 
liiuited to visit the Siis/juehanna VaUey. and attend the 

•■f iU setlhmmt, to he )idd at SIDNEY FZAIKS, .hme 13th. W2. 
EMTcius to ciimmente at 10 o'doek a. m. 



Hon, DAVID iMcJlASTEK. liatli, SleubiMi County, New York. 

Hon, BFNJAMIN L. HAXTEl!, Tociimstli, Micliig^ui. 

Hon. HENKY U', KOGKRS, Ann Arbor, Midi. 

Rkv. JAJIES n. JOHNSTON, of IiiU. 

It IK proposed to make tkit one of the mod interesting cetehratiotts ever 
held IB the valley. Tents will be erected, and eterylMng dotie to make the 
occasion pleasant and entertaining. Singing by a full clMir, dressed in 
Old Time Costume. 

A full programme of exercises mllhe issued liercafter. 

* Ira E. Slieriimn, 1 

Jolin Baxter, L Committee 

M. M- Liitlier, ) 

A«HarOy, I of 

.J. .1. Rogers, f 

Abiier Joliiistoii, i Arrangcnuiiils. 

, T. G. Siiiitli, f 
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Many responses were received by flie committee to these in- 
vitations, some of ivliicli have been preserved for ijnblication, on 
accoant of their historical and social interest. 

As the time drew near for the celebration, many questions 
arose of no litlle embarrassment to those who were interested in 
its success. Large accommodations were necessary, to provide 
for our expected guests, and in a small country village these are 
by no means easily found. In some way shelter must lie ])rovided 
from sun and storm, and but for our agricultural friends, this 
would have proved an embarrassing question to the last. The 
"Susquehanna Agricultural Society" and the "Delaware Agri- 
cultural Society," very generously tendered to the committeethe 
use of their tents; and these, being large and commodious, made 
it possible to provide for the speaking and the dinner on a scale 
large enough to warrant reasonable success. 

The care of the tents, their erection, seating and arranging, 
was entrusted to Messrs. S. R. Beckwith, Joseph Miles and James 
Parsons. This was a burlhensome duty to perform, requiring 
much time and care to do safely and well ; bot the c<imniittee 
had every reason to be satisfied with the way in which the <luly 
was performed, Messrs. A. M. Turner and Albert King had 
charge of the decorations, and displayed great taste and skill in 
this department for the little time and material afforded them to 
carry out their plans. 

The dinner was under the charge of Messrs. Henry A. Fos- 
ter, Milo Phelps and George A. King, assisted by the ladies of the 
place; and that this duty was performed to tbe satisfaction and 
pride of all interested, is the highest commendation that can be 
offered. To those ladies whose duties were so burthensome, and 
who did so cheerfully and well the task imposed upon them, we 
can only say, that our g*sts gave to them the palm, of |jroviding 
more and better fafe than many larger places would have deemed 
possible. No citizen but hadjeason to be proud of the ladies of 
Sidney for their interest ami skill in planning, gathering, and pro- 
viding for a dinner on a scale so large, that it seemed almost an 
impossibility to accomplish it, even moderately well. 
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THE CELEBRATION. 



For many days prior lo Thurstiay, June 13th, the weather 
had been iiii lavorable for an out-rloor celebration ; but on the 
morning of that day the clouds lifted, giving promise of a serene 
June dav— such a day as makes life out of doors at once pleasant 
and enjoyable. The ground had been thoroughly soaked by the 
rains of the preceding days ; but under the influence of a brisk 
west wind, by ten o'clock, little inconvenience was suffered by 
those, wlio were compelled to thread the streets on Jfoot. 

Early in the day the people began to gather, a few through 
idle curiosity, but very largely through real interest in the pro- 
ceedings about to take place ; and as the different trains on the 
New York and Oswego Midland and Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroads, including extra trains that those Roads had generously 
provided for the special accommodation of those who could not 
reach Sidney in time on the regular trains, began to arrive, those 
who bad before doubted the success of the celebration, were con- 
vinced that this was indeed to be the greatest gathering that had 
ever been seen in this part of the valley. The extra train from 
Walton on the " Midland " was literally loaded down ; even the 
tops of the cars were covered by those, who were anxious to be 
present at this, the first centennial celebration in the upper valley 
of the Susquehanna. 

An interesting feaj^re of this gathering was the great number 
of aged people,-*-some of these were indeed venerable, on ac- 
count of their advanced age. One in his hundredth year, and 
several past ninety. Thj bent and withered forms of so many 
of these wbite-haired pilgrims, amid the life and biioyancy of 
middle age and yc^uth, was a scene, such as is seldom witnessed 
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AnDHKSs OF \vi:i.coMi:. IJ 

in tlie orilinary g;uherings of life ; and lent an interest to tliought- 
ful observance, not easily overlooked or soon forgotten. 

At 10:30 the Marshal of the day, Lieut. Charles S. Brad- 
ford, and his assistanti, proceeded to carry ont (lie programme 
of arrangements, and tiie procresion was formed in the following 

Harm or the ICStl Itpg. isaia Nnrwli'li, 

Persons iiver 70 yeiirs of age, 

Desoe mi lints of tlie early setllers. 
Citizens or Sidney and adjolnliif! towns. 

After marching through the principal streets of the village the 
proces.sion turned towards the grounds tho.sen for tht celebration. 
This was on the farm, formerly owned by E^ra Clarke, and near 
what was known as the " Indian Knoll," on the south bank of 
the Susquehanna, and but a short distance above the mouth of 
the Unadilla River. Here were erected two large tents — one 
provided with seats and a platform ; the other with tables for the 
dinner. The speakers' platform was tastefnlly festooned with 
flags; and over the platform were the following words, formed 
with evergreens on a white background ; 

" One hnitiired years. ' ' 
•"■God our Strength." 
On the speakers' desk lay a rough looking grooved stone — the 
first mill-stone used for grinding in this part of the country. 
The tent was soon filled to its utmost capacity, whilst outside in 
every available place for seeing or hearing were grouped those 
who could not be seated inside. As soon as sufficient order was 
obtained, the chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, the 
Hon. Ira E. Sherman, pronounced the following 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
As chairman (tf the Committee of Arrangements it becoLiies 
my pleasant duty to extend to you, who are gathered here, our 
greeting on this interesting occasion. With what more fitting 
words can I express the feelings of those I represent, than in this 
simple, old-time language? — Friends, one and all] \Vc arc 
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glad — ^heartily glad to see yoti. Nul with words alone would we 
welcome you, but witli such manifestations of regard, as we are 
capable of giving. Need I say, that our hearts are in this wel- 
come ? You come to celebrate with us an event, the parallel to 
which has nowhere been found in all our previous history. To- 
day we close up the first one hundred years of our existence as a 
community. When first we thought and talked of the propriety 
of celebrating this centennial day, we little dreamed that your 
response to our invitation would be as hearty and cheering as we 
find it to-day. In all of our correspondence with those whose 
early lives were spent amid these scenes, we have found, not only 
encouragement and cheer, but a willingness to do, to add to the 
interest of this occasion, that has been far beyond our expecta- 
tions. Through these helps from small beginnings, has this cele- 
bration grown, until now I find myself in the midst of a large 
assemblage of people, surrounded by men distinguished in nearly 
all the walks of life, and whose words will both interest and 
instruct us all. To those of you who have gone out from us in 
the j-ears gone by, and now retnrn to celebrate with us this first 
centennial day, we have not words to express the feelings that stir 
our hearts in this greeting. Our hills and valleys— our fields and 
streets, our hearths and homes are yours to-day. Do with them 
and in them, as your hearts may prompt, and we will rejoice with 
you in all that shall stir the heart with gratitude and praise — in 
all that shall awaken those dear old memories of the past, with- 
out which, our lives are but as a barren waste, and the present a 
drudging round of daily toil. To these memories let this day be 
fully consecrated. 

One hundred years of our history has been told. To us, these 
years seem long. Such mighty changes have taken place that we 
can hardly realize, that ^most within the life of one man, now- 
present with us, Mii St. John, have these things been done. One 
human life covering almost our entire history; and that the his- 
tory of this valley ; now tlyck with villages of lhrift,and full of 
the happy homes of those, who glory in their fertile acres, re- 
claimed during these years from the dominion of a mighty forest ; 
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and through all which, as the mightiest agent of civilized life, 
now glides the iron horse, the bearer of our burthens to the marts 
■ of trade — a carrier that, with our missions of love and iifFection, 
tarries not, nor tires, until bis jotirney is accomplished. The 
men who have made these things possible, these are they whose 
names it is our duty to inscribe \\\ion our roll of honor, and send 
them down the ages, as the founders of a community happy, 
prosperous and free. Never before, have I looked upon such a 
scene as this, — so many whitened locks — so many faces seamed 
and scarred by time — so many forms bent and withered by age. 
Tenderly and lovingly do we extend to yon our greeting; nor 
need we say that you are more tlian welcome ! It is our Joy, our 
privilege to greet you here; for ye are indeed living epistles of 
the history of the past, — that history which to-day we celebrate. 
Once more, and to a// who are gathered here, in behalf of 
the citizens of Sidney Plains, I extend a cordial welcome ; trust- 
ing that this day will prove of interest and joy to all, and that 
each of us may be strengthened in our love ami esteem for those, 
the benefit of whose lives we are reaping >ear by year ; and when 
another century shall roll away, may we too be remembered with 
those who have gone before, as benefactors of our race. 

Rev. M. E. Dunham, of Whitestown, N. V., made the fol- 
:he "Address of Welcome " : 



REV, M. E. DUNHAM'S RESPONSE. 

Genllenien of the Coram it tee and Citizens of Sidney Plains : 

In resi>onse to your kind invitation, we are gathered here 
to-day, coming from the north and the south, the east and the 
west to greet you on this festival occasion. We have already felt 
the warm grasp of your hands as your lips bid us a hearty wel- 
come to the spot wher<<^)ur ancestors have lived and labored and 
died, and where some of us played in childhood, and all oi" us 
have lingered in imagination.; and now we are assembled for the 
more especial object whiih has called us together. And first, 
permit us to congratulate you on the auspicious omens which 
smile upon the opening of your exercises this day. The heavens. 
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which have h^en frowning with gathsr^il rlouih anrl bnu.itiful 
shon-ers, have cleared away at the dawning of this morning, and 
the sun shines as brightly and benignly as though its golden rays 
were woven out of the apjiroving smiles of our deparled ances- 
tors. We giadly accept this token of approval, as we proceed to 
do honor to the memory of the men who first planted the stand- 
ard of civilization in ibis beautiful valley. It is well to remember 
the past, and to recall the toil, deprivation and self-sacrifice of 
those who pushed forward into the wilderness to provide happy 
homes for their descendants. It was no slight test of bravery to 
face the hostility and defy the treachery of the wily savage of the 
forest, as the noble Johnston, who first built a house on this historic 
spot fully proved by his own personal experience. It was no small 
expenditure of phvsicul strength and hardy endurance which 
cleared i\\ i\ the sturdy forest and brought these Plains into cul- 
tivated htldb, smiling with bountiful harvests. And yet to those 
earl) pioneers tt «as a iabor of love, as they looked forward to 
the ttme when their descendants, reaping the fruit of their toil, 
dwelling amid plenty, with all the comforts and many of the lux- 
uries of life, should rise up and call them l)lcs,sed. We are here 
to day to recognize, and so far as may be, re|)ay this debt of 
gratitude. We do call them blessed, whil" our grateful hearts are 
filled with thanksgiving. 

If there be any one thing which characterizes the American 
people more than another, it is an intense and absorbing interest 
in the present. Engaged in their merchandise, their farming, 
their mechanical pursuits, their strife after wealth, they find little 
time for reminiscences, and small space for [hougbts of the past. 
They pause not to worship dead heroes, twine few wreaths for 
departed greatness, and bestow their chief admiration upon the 
living winners in life's great baltle. In many respects this is 
well; and yet the debt iff gratitude we owe to those who have 
lived and labored for our- good, should be neither forgotten nor 
left unpaid. We are what we-are, largely owing to what they 
did for us in making preparAioos for the full and free exercise of 
our activities. We have been sowing and reaping in fields which 
their hands fitted for cifltivation ; and, in many ways, we are en- 
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joying blessings whkh have come to us as the results of their toil 
and self-sacrifice. It is hefi'.ting, therefore, that our thoughts to- 
day should recount their names and deeds; our liiis shall speak 
their praise, and our hearts |)oiir forth a full tide of grateful 

We look back to an hundred years ago 1 A solitary white 
man, with theOli^e Branch of the Gospel of Christ in his h.ind, 
and the Charity of that Gospel in his heart, plants himself firrt, 
and after a time, his family, here in a forest fidl of savages and 
wild beasts. The hundred years have passed, and lo ! what a 
crowd of liappy hearts gather here, surrounded by fertile fields, 
which are covere<l with grains and grasses, and herds, and dotted 
with homes pleasant, peaceful, atid luxurious; — a goodly compa- 
ny of grateful descendants. And, may we not fancy there are 
more assembled here to-day than we can see with our mortal eye ? 
The veil is so ibin which separates the living from the dead — the 
seen from the unseen-— that we may well believe there are eyes 
looking ill upon us, which are radiant with the light of immor- 
tality, and hearts beating in sympathy with us, whose jiulses are 
too delicate for our dull materiality to recognize. They are with 
us and of us, though their hands are too thin for our friendly 
grasp, and their language too spiritualized tor our friendly greet- 
ing. We are not separated, perhaps, from the dei)arted so far as 
we have been accustomed to believe. The army of human life 
is marching on in a solid phalanx, with unbroken column, the 
front ranks having passed through the mists of death, out of 
sight, leaving that portion of the column which is passing the 
point called to-day, alone visible. As one advances another im- 
mediately takes the place thus made vacant ; and so the activities 
and industries of life know no cessation. Where the hammer of 
enterprise falls from oft hand, another is ready to pick it up. 
The work goes unceasingly on. Our forefathers lived and labored 
for our good, and we have taken up the work just where they 
left it. They have passe* on to the land unseen, and we are 
closely following them. Soon our part will be done, and our 
places vacated. We'shall leave the ledger unbalanced on the 
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16 THE SIDKEY C'ENTEN?IIAr.. 

counter, the hammer idle on the anvil of life, the plough still in 
the furrow, and the harvest ungathered. Others will fill our 
places in the public marts of trade, occupy our seals by the fire- 
side, and stretch themselves upon our couches. Let us see to it 
that they have abundant reason to bless God that He permitted 
us to live and labor for their good. 

And now permit us lo congratulate you upon the evidepces 
of material prosperity wbicb we see around us. The spirit of the 
age has caught you — or you have caught it — and you are march- 
ing nobly on in the great enterprises of the day. The bills no 
longer shut you in from the great thoroughfares of traffic and of 
travel, for the iron bands cross each other in the very heart of 
your valley, and the iron horse brings its load of merchandise to 
your very doors. Business is quickening its pulse of activity, 
trade is multiplying its commodities of exchange, and thrift and 
enterprise rule the spirit of the hour. We feel a pride in your 
success and rejoice in your prospects; for, though drifting away 
on the tide of adventure, we have located our homes in other 
valleys and upon other hillsides ; still, we have lost none of our 
interest in the home of our childhood and the dwelling place of 
our fathers. May your village spread its pleasant houses and 
busy stores and thrifty shops over these plains until vour citizens 
shall be numbered by thousands where they now count only hun- 
dreds. 

We congratulate you upon the success of this occasion. 
Your unsparing efforts have won a triumphant success. Never 
did children, returning from their wanderings back to the ])arent- 
al roof, meet a more hearty welcome, or find more ample pro- 
visions made for their comfort than you have prepared for us to- 
day. We tbank you for this reception, and feel otir hearts knit 
more closely to yours l^ the expression of this hour. "It is 
good for us to be'here," for here we learn that there are some 
things more valuable than gold-and silver ; and that among these 
is ebe friendship of tried anS true hearts. It is well to learn this, 
for we are members of one family, and should cultivate the 
bonds of brotherhood! Our hearts should be knit together, and 
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our sympathy for each other should be deep and strong. Nor is 
anything better calculated to secure these ends than scenes like 
this ; and so we come together to join hands afresh and to unite 
hearts anew. With gladness, therefore, we accept your generous 
welcome, and participate in this celebration of a century ended. 
Together let us do honor to a hundred years ago ! 

At the close of Mr. Dunham's address, A. Hardy, Esq., an- 
nounced the following gentlemen as the officers of the day : 

/"/-fj/V/fn/.— Henry W, Rogers. 

Vke- Presidents — Col. Robert Hughston and S. L. Wattles, 
Esq., of Sidney; Hon. Joseph Bushand Col. Richard Juliand, 
of Bainbridge; Co!. Samuel North, N. Hughston, Esq. and Dr. 
E. Odell, ofUnadiila; S. R. FoUett, Esq., and Hon. Ebenezer 
Blakeley, of Otego ; Hon. W. W. Snow, E. R. Ford, Esq., and 
Dr. Meigs Case, of Oneonta; D. A. Carpenter, and H, R. Cas- 
well, Esquires, of Afton ; W. L, Mudge, and Edwin Northrop, 
Esquires, of ColesvilJe; Hon. Ransom Balcom, Hon. G. Ed- 
wards, and Cyrus Strong, Esq., of Binghamlon ; Z. Curtis, and 
A. Miller, Esquires, of Guilford; Hon. John II. Edgerton, of 
Franklin; Hon. A. Bolt, of Masonville ; Nelson Hyde, and Isaac 
S. Newton, Esquires, of Norwich ; Hon. Stephen B. Leonard, of 

On taking the chair, Mr, Rogers, who was born in the Val- 
ley, marie the following address: 

THE PRESIDENT 'S ADDRESS. 

Sons ana Diiughtera of the Pioneers : 

I am deeply impressed by these surroundings — and still more 
to stand in this presence as your presiding officer, to guide 
and in some measure to direct the movements and proceedings of 
this vast assemblage ! How could it well be otherwise? Gath- 
ered from many parts o#our widely extended country, here we 
stand, the living aiftong.th'' dead, on an occasion of more inter- 
est and importance than any.other that has preceded it in the 
history of this valley. Lihe hundreds of others who have wan- 
dered from the old home, but rnuch longer away than most of 
them, t come to you feom a distant State and after an absence of 
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nearly one-half of the century, to do homage to the memory of 
the brave men and women who first developed and ciillivated 
these fertile acres; and laid the foundations of society in trial 
and suffering, in privation and want, consecrating it to virtnous 
industry, enterprise and thrift, and more than all, to the precepts 
and observances of our Holy Religion. The events of the past, 
which memory so vividly recalls, — the associations and thoughts 
of this hour are almost too deep and absorbing for intelligible ut- 
terance. Where are the Pioneers, with whose stalwart frames and 
manly forms we were familiar in our infancy and childhood? 
Where are the eaily settlers, the sons of toil, but men of the lion 
heart, strong in mind and will, the Johnstons, the Smiths, the 
Averys, the Baxters, the Farnhams, the Bradleys, the Redfields, 
the Hoveys, the Dudgeons, the Bixbys,, and scores of others who 
dignified labor, and whom I then held as we all do their memory 
now, in grateful veneration? Dead. ala« ! all are dead ! yet not 
forgotten, — their works have followed them ; and the good they 
did in their day and generation, still lives. Many of you as well 
as myself, during the years that have intervened between youth 
and advanced age, have sought other fields for the exercise of such 
powers as God has given us, and we have made for otirselves 
other homes where love and afTection dwell,— and yet it seems to 
me now, that there is no place on this earth so sacred, so filled 
with all the attractions, all the lovable things and hallowed asso- 
ciations that allure while they impress, as our childhood home. 
This was the theatre of our childish and innocent sports. Here 
we first learned to play and to work — to read, to write and to 
cypher. Here, under the pious guidance of Christian Mothers, 
our infant minds received their first impressions of " the beauti- 
ful and the good." Here we were first instructed in the laws of 
the two tables — taws which lie at the foundation of religious civ- 
ilization and high culture.— and here too, is the sacred spot, 



With most of us it is the final resting place of our beloved dead. 
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— with n-hom are associated precious, sacred and endearing 
memories. In contemplating such a place, hallowed by so much 
that is attractive and impressible in age as well as in childhood, 
we can but feel that it is not only the home of our youth, but in 
some sense that of our old age also. Surely this is a festive day 
— an occasion for congratulations and joy, and, if we will, for 
making merry, and yet in spite of ourselves, reflections of a so- 
ber, sombre hue, will obtrude upon our thoughts and I think 
may not unreasonably be set down to the account of rational con- 
templation, if not of positive enjoyment. However this may be, 
believing as I do that they are in strict harmony with the sensi- 
bilities of many if not most of those who hear me, I do not feel 
called upon to apologize for givingexpression to them. And we 
may indulge the hope that they will hallow the occasion and lend 
grace and gravity to this imposing ceremonial. 

At the close of the President's address, prayer was offered by 
the Rev. J. B. Morse. The Norwich Glee Club, consisting of 
Messrs. Babcock, Oabf.v, Lvtham and Brown, then sang the 
following piece, entitled — 



The flowErs tllJt all in bcanly sprang 



Thnt were so long ago. 


?;o? 


Aiui"''"'lye""i'<,'"f 
Wlio, whTe th«y lived, did ofttin.es v 


1 slept, 
:eep, 


• Ahnndtcdycirsago, 
By other ™on.tli..yknev7 not then. 
Their lands aro- til led, thoir iiomes a 




Yet nature t|jfnw.ns just as gay, 
And brighl th* sun sh me as tn-dny 
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No living soul (or us ihall w«p 

A hundred fCBCs to came. 

But other men our Innds will till 



A hundred years to a 
A hundred years to CI 



Tiie skill and taste of the singers in rendering the sejitiment, 
as well as the music of this song, was very fine, and left an im- 
pression on those who heard it not soon to he forgotten. The 
President announced as next in order "a Historical Sketch, pre- 
pared by the appointed Historian, ason of Capt. David McMaster, 
one of the first settlers, and a beloved and honored citizen of this 
valley seventy years ago, and for long years thereafter, and the 
great-grandson of Rev. William Johnston, the Pioneer. This 
important duty," continued the President, " I am only too glad 
to assure you, could hardly have been entrusted to fitter, cer- 
tainly not to abler hands. Allow me to introduce to you our 
Historian, Judge David McM.aster, of Bath, New York " : 

HISTORICAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. I'reeldeiit— Ladles and Gentlemen i 

Assembled, as we are, to do honor by a festive celebration 
to the memory of the pioneer settlers of the Susquehanna Valley, 
almost our first thought is one of sadness, that so many of our 
friends, whom we should have rejoiced to have met here to-day, 

arf Tint hpre \Vp ^vi" 



I pass into yonder enclosure, and read on the pale marble the 
names of more persons ijiJiom I once knew, than there are per- 
sons present whon» I know to-day. I walk through the long 
street in this village, where once every face was familiar, imrec- 
ognized, and meeting only ^trangers ; save here and there a gray- 
haired old man, in whom I perceive a strange resemblance to the 
friend of my youth. , 
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Events which, in tlieir passing, occupy and interest us most, 
soon pass out of mind and are forgotten. The effacing hand of 
time passes over and obliterates the realities of to-day. History 
and memory alone can bring ba<^k to us the realities of yesterday. 
Hark ! To-day our century clock strikes one. It is well lor us 
to step aside, and let the day with its freight of universal human- 
ity sweep by ; while for a few hours we cease from the turmoil of 
politics and the cares of every day life, to tall back the years long 
gone, and gather up the memories of men and events before they 
are lost in forgetfulness ; and more than all to cherish and cultivate 
in our own hearts the memory of those virtues, the patriotism, 
the courage, the perseverance, the piety, for which our ancestors 
were distinguished, and to which we, their descendants, are in a 
great measure indel ted for tlie prosperity which we enjoy. 

But, before entering upon the task which you have assigned 
me, allow me to express the hope, that no one has come here to- 
day expecting, in the brief hour allotted to me, a history of the 
Susquehanna Valley, its settlement and occupation. The prepa- 
ration of the few pages which I propose to read to you, has satis- 
fied me, that to give shape and finish, and the certainty of truth 
to unwritten history, requires qualifications to which I can make 
no pretension. The proper execution of such a work can only 
be performed by some diligent, pains-taking student, who will 
visit and make himself familiar with every locality ; and who, 
with no other care, and with no inducement to slight or 
hurry his work, shall consult every available source of informa- 
tion, and embody the result in an ample volume. 

It has therefore seemed to me, that I shall best contribute to 
the design of this gathering of the citizens of the Susquehanna 
Valley, by confining my discourse to the personal history of a 
few representative men, tggether with some events of general in- 
terest with which, (*iey were connected; avoiding, as much as 
possible, detail of facts already published. And, as the place at 
which we are assembled t(*day, is the point at which, it is 
believed, the first settlement in- the Susquehanna Valley, in this 
State, commenced ; tin; interest of this occasion naturally cen- 
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ters here. And also for the reason that many of the earl)' set- 
tlers of this place were personally kiiown to me, it has seemed 
easier for me to gather items of their personal history, than to 
have obtained similar materials among strangers. I do not doubt 
that equal interest attaches to "other places and to others of the 
early settlers. But an attempt to go over the entire tield would 
have resulted in nothing more interesting than a mere rehearsal 
of names and dales. 

One hundred years have elapsed since Rev. William John- 
ston, accompanied by his son, the late Col. Witter Johnston, then 
nineteen years of age, first came to this place. Tiie father died 
in 1783, and there is probably no person now living who ever 
saw and conversed with him. Col. Witter Johnston died in Oc- 
tober, 1S39, ai the age of 86 years, having actually resided more 
than sixty years upon the premises selected by his father and him- 
self as the future home of the family. Members of Col. Witter 
Johnston's family continue to reside here, who are not only fa- 
miliar with fact? as related by the first settlers themselves, and 
well understood in the family, but whose memory goe.s back al- 
most to the commencement of this century. 

So that although the period of three generations as common- 
ly computed has passed since the time from which we date the 
commencement of our history, and although no formal records 
have been kept, with a view to the preservation of facts of his- 
torical interest, our evidence, so far as it goes, is as reliable as if 
such care had been taken; yet, in respect to many important 
events, not so minute and particular as could have been desired. 
All the books and papers of Rev. William Johnston were de- 
stroyed in the burning of his house at Cherry Valley by the In- 
dians, as will be m.)re particularly related hereafter. 

The history of almost every locality in this State is connect- 
ed with the history of^s previous occupation by the Indians. 
But the space to which -I am limited, permits but a very brief ref- 
erence to Indian history. All that the most industrious research 
can discover, as to the origin and character of the red man, his 
wars with the white man and With those of his own race, is to be 
found in many volunTCs of local and general history. 
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■nl)', the history of the first ocLupation l>y the whiles, 
of whatever portion of this country, has been ihe history of ag 
gression upon the occupation of the native Indian tribes. But 
the immediate occupation and settlement of this valley by our 
ancestors is an exception to the' remark just made ; although the 
Su:i(|uehann a Valley had long been the Indian's favorite haunt and 
hunting ground. 

The Susquehanna Valley originally was part of the domain 
of the six nations. The tribes constituting the six na- 
tions, viz: the Mohawks, Oneidas. Onondagas, Cay- 
ugas, Senecas and Tuscaroras, resided mainly along a line 
running from east to west through the centra! portion of the 
State. The Susquehanna Valley was border territory, in which 
Indians from those and other tribes dwelt quite promiscuonsly ; 
and either temporarily or in permanent villages, as suited their 
convenience. These were sometimes spoken of as Susquehanna 
Indians, which indicated only Indians of this locality. There 
was no tribe bearing that name. The Aquagas, understood, to 
have been Mohawks, constituted a considerable village or settle- 
ment at Aquaga, now Windsor, Broome Co. The Schohary tribe, 
so called, was composed of Mohawks, Molucans, Delawares, 
Tuscaroras and Oneidas. A part of the Indian settlement at this 
place (Sidney Plains) were Husatunnuks, and the rest probably 
Mohawks or Onondagas. 

From public records it appears that the Onondagas and Cay- 
ugas. claiming the Susquehanna and lands adjacent, to the exclu- 
sion of the other tribes of the six nations, so far as respects the 
right to convey, in 1683 granted the same to the Dutch Govern- 
ment. And afterwards, when the Province of New York had 
passed to the British Government, the grant was confirmed by 
the IndianE, to the Kin^f England. These were not very for- 
mal transactions, but as much so as was customary in treaties with 
the Indian tribes. The consideration was nominal, and the ter- 
ritory quite indefinite, as respects location and boundary. 

The line between this county (Delaware) and Broome, run 
according to the treaty of Fort Stanwix, of ij6S, and known ns 
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the " line of property," was the boundary setlled with the In- 
dians by that treaty. From a marked beech tree, the corner of 
Otsego and Delaware counties, which stands or formerly did 
stand, on what is now an island near the mouth of the Unadilla 
river {formerly on the main land and a part of Col. Johnston's 
farm), this bonntiary line of the Indian territory continued up 
the Unadilla river, through the town of Bridgewater, to near its 
source, and thence to a point between Fort Stanwix and Oneida 
Lake. I take this line as described on an ancient map. By this 
treaty, the territory east of the Hue described, which includes the 
Susquehanna Valley, from the mouth of the Unadilla up, is ceded 
to King George the 3d. The territory west is recognized as In- 
dian territory ; not, however, excluding the Mohawks, who con- 
tinued to reside on the Mohawk, east of the line described ; but 
who, as I suppose, had sold most of their lands. 

This treaty is a very formal document. Besides other con- 
siderations it acknowledges the payment of ten thousand four 
hundred aod sixty pounds, seven shillings, three pence, sterling, 
by Sir Wm. Johnson, agent for the King ; and is executed by the 
chiefs, on the part of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayu- 
gas, Senecas and Tuscaroras. The boundary line is recited at 
length : Beginning at the mouth of Cherokee, or Hogohege, 
river, where it empties into the Ohio river, and running from 
thence up and along the south side of said river to Kittaning, 
which is above Fort Pitt, and thence from point to point, to " op- 
posite where Tiana derha falls into the Susquehanna; thence to 
Tiana-derha,and up the west side of the west branch thereof, by 
a direct line, to Canada Creek, at the west of the carrying place, 
beyond Fort Stanwix." 

The first particular account of the upper portion of the Sus- 
quehanna Valley, and mention of this exact locality at which we 
are assembled, of wkich I have any information, is contained in 
a letter of Rev. Gideon Hawley, giving a narrative of his journey 
to Aquaga in 1753. He h^d been ordained a missionary to the 
Indians, and had commenced his work at Stockbridge, under the 
patronage of Rev. Josathan Edwards. In this letter, which 
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is to be found in Dociimeniary History of New York, Vol. 3, 
quite interesting, but too long to quote, he first gives an account 
of an excursion into the Mohawk country, in the course of which 
he visited Schoharry. where, he says, are three decent meeting- 
houses, and two dominies; the one "a Calvinian." Qttcrs. 
Was this Calvinian our dominie, Johnston? Of whom more 
hereafter. 

In May, 1753, in company with Deacon Woodbridge and 
others, Mr. Hawley set out for Aquaga, by way of Albany, Sche- 
nectady, Mohawk Castle, the Otsego Lake, and thence down the 
Susquehanna river by canoe to Aquaga. 

Some persons in this audience will remember a stone heap, 
which we used to pass many years ago, by the roadside a half 
mile below Unadilla Village, and commonly called, the " Indian 
Monument." The significance of this monument Mr. Hawley 
explains. In the course of his narrative he states, that during 
his journey in Schoharie county, he saw their Indian guide 
pick up a stone and cast upon a heap, which for ages had been 
accumulating by passengers like him. He enquired why he ob- 
served that rite. The Indian's answer was, that his father prac- 
tised it and enjoined it upon htm. 

The party proceeded down the river, with some adventures, 
which he describes, and "June 3, Lord's day, passed a considera- 
ble village; some families of which were Husatunnuk Indians, 
speaking the same language as the Stockbridge tribe. They stood 
on the bank (he says) and beheld us. At (his place, from the 
northwest, rolls into the Susquehanna a river which is navigable 
a day's journey. Jls name, Teyonadelhough." Here they left 
their Indian guide, who had proved himself a worthless fellow, 
and the next day arrived at Aquaga. The description of the 
river that flowed into tl« Susquehanna, and the distance from 
Aquaga, identify tirts place. 

The name of the river wbicli we call Unadilla, in different 
papers of ancient date is s|Klled so differently that we scarcely 
recognize it. This is accounted for by the fact, that the pronun- 
ciation by the Indians.is differently understood by different hear' 
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ers, and written actordiiigiy. Thus, by Mr, Haivley it is written, 
Teyoiiadolhoiigli. On an old map in Dociniienlary History, Ti- 
auaderliah. The Chieftain Brant, in a letter contained in Mr. 
Campbell's History of tlie Border Warfare of New York, writes 
"Tunadilla." The same is true in respect to other Indian 
names; as Aquaga, written by Mr. Hawley, Ouohoghwage, &c. 

Tiie exact locality of the Indian settlement noticed by Mr. 
Hawley is uncertain. Indian reiics, among which are flint arrow- 
heads in great uimiliers, indicate either the knoll near the rail- 
road bridge on this side of the river, a few rods below us, or a 
similar elevation of ground directly opposite, on the other side 
of the river, or a table-land half a mile further down, on Milton 
Johnston's farm. Each of these |ilaces exhibits similar evidence 
of occupation by Indians. The '■ knoll" on this side was an el- 
evation of ground remarkable for its regularity of formation. As 
I recollect it, some twenty rods more or less from the river chan- 
nel, (lerhaps fifteen feet above the level of the flat on all sides, 
twenty or thirty rods long and ten rods wide on the top, which 
was as level as the flat below, and the banks sloping on all sides. 
This knoil was above high water mark. The flat on all sides was 
subject to be overflowed. Apple trees were growing there, when 
the place was first visited by white men, which continued long 
since the time of my memory. There were old corn hills on the 
flats nearby. This"lcnoU" was mainly removed, and used by the 
Midland Company in constructing their embankment and road 
from the river to the depot near by; an act of barbarianism 
against which I here record my protest. In digging away and 
removing this earth, Indian skeletons and relics were found, which 
indicated that it had been used as a place of burial. 

It is stated in a note in French's Gazetteer that " at this 
place was the site of an^ld Indian fort. Three acres of ground 
were enclosed by mounds of earth, surrounded bya ditch." The 
outlines of this work are remembered by persons still living, but 
have now disappeared. This is believed to have been the work 
of a rare of inhabitants more ancient than the Indian tribes who 
occupied the country, when discovered by Europeans. The John- 
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stoiis lived for many years at the "knoll." Their first habitation 
was built of togs. It is proper to add that this Indian settlement 
is the locality referred to as " Unadilla" in early official papers, 
and during the Revolutionary war. The town of Unadilla, Ot- 
sego county, was formed in 1792, which I think has Ifd (o some 
confusion as to places. For instance, in Frefich's Gazetteer, nn- 
der the article or head " Unadilla," meaning the town of Una- 
dilla, it is stated that " a conference took place between General 
Herkimer and Brant, the Indian warrior, at Unadilla, in July, 
1777." It is well known, as I shall soon come to state more par- 
ticularly, that this conference took place al what is now Sidney 
Plains, but in 1777 was known as Unadilla. 

It is stated in French's Gazetteer, in a marginal note,— and 
truly (I presume) that the town Sidney was named for Sir Sidney 
Smith, the British Admiral, and first applied by John Mandeville, 
an English school master, then living in Sidney Plains. It is to 
be regretted that instead of going so far for a name this place had 
not been allowed to retain its original and more appropriate 
name of " Tianaderhah " or Unadilla. 

FlRSr SETTLEMENT. 

Rev. William Johnston and his sou, Witter, (late Colonel 
Johnston) ca:iie to this place on foot ; driving a cow from Cherry 
Valley or beyond, arriving here May 10, 1772. They came by 
an Indian path, and conducted by an Indian guide. The father 
reuiaiued till fait, making such preparations as they could for the 
accommodation and maintenance of a large family, which was to 
remove to this, their new home in the wilderness, the next sea- 

Doniinie Johnston (as for brevity and convenience I shall 
frequently designate the father of the Johnston family) returned 
to his family in Curry'sOush, now Florida, Montgomery county, 
leaving Witter to fass the winter alone, or with such Indian com- 
pany as he might happen to liave. It may be remarked here that 
the Indians remaining at •this place were ever kind and friendly 
to the family, aiding them when In straits for provisions and also 
affording such help \*. case of sickness in the family, as their cx- 
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perience and skill enabled them to do. In June following, the 
entire family, with the exception of the eldest son (who was then 
married, and who died about the close of the war ; and never 
came here) removed to this place,— consisting of the parents, tlie 
two sons, Witter and Hugh, commonly called Hiighy,(then about 
ten years of age,) and four daughters. They came with all their 
effects, in canoes or bateaux, down the river from Otsego Lake. 
Rev. William Johnston (born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1713,) 
was then about sixty years oi age. He had received a thor- 
ough education at Edinburgh University, Scotland,— four years 
in the literary and three in the theological department. He came 
to this country a young man ; and married a Miss Cummins, an 
English lady. I am unable to state where he had resided during 
all the time prior to his removal to this place, principally, it is 
believed, in the vicinity of Albany and Schenectady, and at Cur- 
ry's Bush and Warren's Bush. His occupation had been that of 
minister of the gospel, and of the Presbyterian Calvinistic faith. 
His wife was a laily of education and accomplishments, and was 
in the receipt of an income from England of ^i^o per annum, 
but which was never remitted after the breaking out of the war. 

The Dominie, it seems, went out from his former home some- 
what as the patriarch Abraham did, "not knowing whither he 
went," nevertheless, " in faith that he should receive an inheri- 
tance." One Bradstreel had a patent or grant of a large tract of 
land lying south of the Susquehanna, which he claimed came to 
theSusquehannaatitsjunction with theUnadilla, He had offered 
Mr. Johnston lands without other consideration than that of settling 
on his tract. When Mr. Johnston stopped at this place, he sup- 
posed he was on the Brudstreet tract. It turned out, however, 
that the Bradstreet tract did not come to the river ; and the John- 
stons, on discovering the jjistake, chose to remain and purchase 
of Ranyer & Wallac«, the true proprietors, rather than go back 
from the river, and receive land without price, from Bradstreet. 
The price to be paid was sarenty-five cents or a dollar per acre. 
Wallace turned out a Tory, and his property was confiscated. 
After the close of the war, and after the death of Dominie John- 
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ston, payment was made by Col. Witter Johnston into the State 
Treasury, and the title of the Johnston heirs was confirmed by 
act of the Legislature. 

The selection of this tract of 520 acres, was most judicious ; 
a better could not have been made between Otsego I.,ake and the 
mouth of the Unadilh. The hill opposite, commonly called 
" Moses' Hill," was bare of timber, having been frequently burn- 
ed over by the Indians to facilitate the pursuit of game ; and af- 
forded an excellent look-out. From this hill the valley could be 
surveyed for miles, and doubtless from this eminence the John- 
stons often overlooked their estate, then mostly covered with 
timber, and anticipated the time, when instead, they would be- 
hold green pastures and meadows, and fields of waving corn and 
wheat, as we do now. And yet they could have scarcely seen in 
imagination the landscape as we see it to-day, 

I know no section of country presenting such a succession of 

beautiful landscajjes, as does the Valley of the Susquehanna, 

and nowhere in this beautiful valley, a more charming view than 
from a point a mile west of the spot where we now stand ; and 
where at a glance you have the Susquehanna and Unadilia rivers 
flowing together ; small islands fringed with willows, broad mead- 
ows and plains ; the Midland Railroad winding round the point 
of old Moses' hill, and the valleys stretching up and away on 
either side. 

I confess myself partial to Sidney Plains and its surround- 
ings. Nowhere, for me, does the sun shine so pleasantly on hdl- 
side and plain as here. Nowhere does the Susquehanna flow so 
gently and sweetly as here ; and notwithstanding the attachments 
I have formed elsewhere, and that what of life's work I have 
done, I have done elsewhere; here, where I first saw the light, 
would I for the last timg»ee the sun go down. 

The family regained, improving their farm, and encounter- 
ing such trials and privations as their situation, distant from set- 
tlements of civilized people, necessitated, riil the summer of 1777. 
Thero was no mill nearer than the Mohawk, and no highway but 
the river. For sevemil years, their only meal or flour was ob- 
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tained by pounding corn in a mortar, which ihey did every 
morning for the day's supply. On Saturday a douLile portion 
was invariably prepared. The first grist-mill in this vicinity, was 
built by Carr, on Carr's creek, a few miles east of this place, on 
the site of what was afterwards Baxter's Mills. The upper or 
running stone is exhibited here to day, the table or desk from 
which I now read. The date of the constniction of this mill I 
am not able to give. One had been previously built on the Oule- 

After the declaration of Independence, and in the summer 
of 1777, aff.iirs began to assume a threatening aspect to settlers 
in this valley, though far removed from the theatre of regular mili- 
tary operations. The Johnstons were warmly attached to the 
Colonial cause. The six nations, with the exception of the Onei- 
das, adhered to the King, and were become dangerous neighbors. 
Brant, the Mohawk chief, with his warriors, traversed the Susque- 
hanna Valley and the country adjacent: neither families nor set- 
tlements were safe from his hostile incursions, unless protected 
by a military force. Like the wolf, his whereabouts to-day could 
not be calculated from that of yesterday. 

Brant (Thayendanegea), had been patronized by Sir Will- 
iam Johnson, the British Superintendent of Indian Affairs, on ac- 
count of the talent he bad exhibited when a boy ; and perhaps, 
also, on account of his (Sir William Johnson's), relations to 
Brant's sister. Brant had been educated at the Indian Mission, 
under Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, at Lebanon. Mr. Wheelock's let- 
ters, bearing date 1763, (published in Documentary History) 
speak favorably of the boy Joseph (Brant), as being studious and 
diligen'. Brant spoke and wrote the English language well. He 
had associated with well bred and educated people. He had 
been in England, and «ell received there in aristocratic circles. 
His portrait was iftinted by an eminent artist in England, and he 
is probably as faithfully represented in paintings and engravings 
as is General Washington* He was courteous and polite when 
he chose to be, and knew how to make himself agreeable. He 
had been instructed In the doctrines of Christianity, and was a 
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communicant in tlie church up lo near the time of his engaging 
in the war. Both before and after the war, he translated por- 
tions of the New Testament into the Mohawk tongue for the 
benefit of his people. 

But, when the war of the Revolution broke out, having no 
interest in the contest, and wilhnut motive, unless a mercenary 
one, or the indulgence of a savage lust of blood and plunder, he 
enlisted with his people in the service of the King. He was, no 
doubt, a brave and sagacious warrior ; but his expeditions against 
quiet, unprotected settlements, and destruction of families with- 
out respect to age, sex or condition, relieve ns from any obliga- 
tion of charity to his bloody memory. 

Published accounts of Brant's visit or visits to this place in 
the summer of 1777 vary somewhat. Mr. Campbell, whom I re- 
gard as reliable, in his History of the Border Wiirfare of New 
York, sa3's that in Jime of that year. Brant went up from Aquaga 
to Unadiila, with a party of 70 or 80 warriors, and sent for the 
officers of the militia company and Rev Mr. Johnston ; " in- 
formed them that they were in want of provisions; that if they 
could not get them by consent, they must by force; com- 
plained that they had been threatened by General Schuyler, 
and that the Mohawks were not at liberty to pass and repass as 
formerly," &c. That they staid (wo days and returned, the 
inhabitants letting them have provisions. And that in July, Gen- 
eral Herkimer marched to Unadiila with 380 militia, and was 
met there by Brant with 130 warriors. That threatening words 
passed between General Herkimer and Brant, and their men; 
but that the interview terminated without bloodshed. General 
Herkimer's object was to induce Brant to remain neutral. Brant 
avowed his purpose to adhere to the King's party. 

Another account, (as is stated in a published life of Brant), 
attributes a treacherous |flrpose on the part of General Herkimer 
to seize Brant, which led to a hostile demonstration on the part 
of Brant's warriors. 

It is probable that lh*re were two visits of Brant to this 
place ; although I have not iilet with the statement of that fact 
in other accounts, which I have seen, of Brant's movements ; 
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and the family tradition, as I have it, is of only one visit by 
Brant. And that tradition is, that Brant met General Herkimer 
by appointment in the summer of 1777, Brant with no warriors 
encamping on the high plane or table-land, on what is now Mil- 
ton Johnston's farm, a mile below ; and General Herkimer on 
the Huyck flat, one and a half or two miles above the place 
where we now stand. That they held their conference on the 
Bradley farm, midway between ; perhaps a quarter of a mile up 
the Railroad from the station. That Dominie Johnston was 
present at the interview. That Brant met the Dominie in a 
friendly manner, and asked him on which side he was. That 
Mr. Johnston replied that he was on the side of the people ; that 
Brant placed his hand on hjs (Johnston's), arm in a familiar 
way, and told him he was right, and ihat he was a brave man. 
Another account, derived through another member of the John- 
ston family, mentions that threatening words passed between the 
Dominie and Brant; and that the Dominie shook his fist in 
Brant's face and told him " he was not afraid of an Indian ;" and 
that Brant intimated that they might meet again. These ac- 
counts are not inconsistent, and probably both are true. Our 
authority for the statement that threatening words passed between 
Mr. Johnston and Brant, is also authority that Capt. Cox, of 
General Herkimer's party, drew his sword and threatened to ar- 
rest Brant; whereupon. Brant gave a signal, and his warriors 
suddenly appeared, prepared to protect hii.j. 

All the circumstances, and the order in which events trans- 
pired at this interesting interview, probably cannot now with cer- 
tainty be known. I am not aware that any written statement, 
by any party then present, exists. I see no reason to suppose 
that treachery on either side was contemplated. Although the 
parties met for a friendly conference, it was not unnatural that in 
the course of the conveftition they should become excited, and 
use threatening language;. The fact that no violence or blood- 
shed was committed, should -be received as evidence that none 
was premeditated. During their stay, some depredations were 
committed in opeti day, on the clothes line at the Johnston house, 
by one of Brant's panty. On complaint being made to the chief 
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lie passed it off lightly : — "Hal These Indians? I can't control 
tliein." 

It is not unlikely tbat some of these incidents of Brant's vis- 
it to this place, a.i related by tlie Joluiston family, took place at 
the one visit, and soaie at the oilier. 

Soon after these occurrences, the Joliiisloii family removed, 
for safety, to Cherry Valley. Before leaving, they secreted some 
farming utensils, and such articles as they could noi, or did not 
choose to carry with them, burying them in the ground or nnder 
the hearth. 

On the nth of November, 1778, occurred the cruel and 
bloody massacre at Cherry Valley, under the lead of Capt. Wal 
ter Bulter, of infamous nieimiry, and the Mohawk Chieftain, 
Brant. I have not space for details of the events of this woeful 
day, further than they relate to the Johnston family. Whether 
others of the Susquehanna settlers had taken refuge in Cherry 
Valley, and if so, what tlieir fate was, 1 am not informed. 

A fort had been erected at that place, and a military force 
stationed there for the protection of the inhabitants. Capt., or 
Col. Alden wa; in command of the fort. He had received notice 
on ihe 8th of November, of an intended attack on the place by 
the Indians; but treated it lightly, supposing it unfounded. On 
receiving this information, the inhabitants had asked permissiian 
of Capt. Alden to remove into the fort, or at least to remove 
their valuables there for safe keeping, which request he had 

On the night of the loth of November, the enemy encamped 
on a hill, covered ivith evergreens, about a mile S. VV. from the 
fort. On the morning of the nth, the day on which the massii- 
cre took place, (for details of which, probably Mr. Campbell, the 
author before referred to, is the most reliable authority,) Dominie 
Johnston's sons, Wittei*nd Hiighy, were at the fort. Witter 
was there in thesert')ce,.and was probably there on duty. Hughy 
was a boy, fourteen years olj. How, or why he happened to 
be there, does not appear. • The family resided oiie to two miles 
distant, in the direction op|josite, as I understand, from the 
direction in which tha enemy were aiiproaching. 
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A man rode up to the fort, vvitli his arm shattered by a shot 
from an Indian, and gave the first alarm, that the Indians were 
coming. The word passed between the brothers that they must 
run home and alarm the family. Hugh, v/ho was a stout, active 
boy, and swift of foot, started' at once, and ran at his utmost 
possible speed, supposing his brother was following him ; and did 
not look back, till passing over a hill which was in the loiite, he 
looked back and first knew that he was running alone. He had 
heard guns, and the tumult which the alarm had given, and then 
supposed his brother had been killed. But he made no pause un- 
til he arrived at bis father's house ; and rushing in, he exclaimed, 
"Run for your lives — the Indians are coming!" The family 
had heard the alarm gun at the fort ; and the old gentleman had 
got up his horse to ride down and see what it meant. He was a 
resolute man, and at first refused to flee. One oi the daughters, 
(afterwards Mrs. Neally) who possessed a good deal of her fath- 
er's spirit, declared she would not go unless her father did. 
That circumstance, and the earnestness with which Hughy urged 
them (o hasten their (light, prevailed with the father to join the 
family in an attempt to escape. The mother, who was feeble, 
was placed on a horse, and, the rest on foot, all hastily left their 
house, for concealment in the woods. The party consisted of 
the parents, the son Hugh, four daughters, and a lad, seven years 
of age, afterwards, and for many years, favorably known in this 
community as Capt. McMaster. Passing in the direction oppo- 
site that from which the Indians were approaching, they soon 
came to a turn in the road where was an old ashery, which helt>ed 
conceal them from the sight of the enemy, who were coming up 
the road. Directly, they were in the woods, and secreted them- 
selves as best they could. The Indians came up so soon after the 
family left, that before tliey reached the woods they saw the smoke 
of their dwelling on fire. They remained in- the woods the night 
of the nth, a cold, rainy, November night ; the Indians passing 
so near as to be heard by them. It is related that there was a 
woman with the party in tlieir placeof coiicealmsnt, with a young 
child. Tliat while the Indians ware parsing near them, the 
mother lay with her, hand close to the child's mouth, with the 
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purp:>.is, if ths child should iiiiks ths le.ist nolss, iiniisdiatslv to 
suffocate it. The child skpt. The Indians passed on. The 
next day the Johnstons found shelter in the fort. Soon after 
they went to the Mohawk, and after that to Curry's Bush, in 
Montgomery or Schoharie Comity, where they remained till after 
the war. The Dominie lived till after the proclamation .of peace, 
biat never returned to this place. He died in 1783. 

I recur for a moment to the boy Hughy, and the nth No- 
vember. I regard his conduct on that day as an exhibition o( 
genuine heroism. It should be remembered that he was but 14 
years of age. He was at the fort, a place of safety, when the 
alarm was given in a manner calculated to appal the stoutest 
heart. He knew the enemy and their mode of warfare. The 
massacres at Wyoming, Harpersiield, German Flats, and other 
settlements, were of recent occurrence, A natural instinct of 
self-preservation would have led any one but a disciplined soldier 
to seek safety in the fort. But he hesitated not a moment ; 
thinking only of the safety of the family, and exerting himself to 
the utmost to that end. The discovery that his brother was not 
with him, and the belief that he had been killed, did not dis- 
hearten him. When arrived at his home, instead of placing him- 
self under the protection of his father, a brave and experienced 
man, he insisted upon the flight of the family as the only possi- 
ble means of safety, and succeeded in carrying his point against 
the first declared determination of his father. The family were 
all saved. They could have been saved in no other wav. If the 
boy had been less prompt or less efficient, beyond doubt the 
entire family would have been destroyed. Brant had not forgot- 
ten the insult be had received from the Dominie, when the latter 
defied him, and told him he was not afraid of an Indian. The 
boy's whole conduct seems like the result of an inspiration. It 
was the inspiration^ of true heroism, and deserve.^ a record on the 
enduring page of history. 

Between thirty and fqjty persons were massacred in Cherry 
Valley on that nth November ; among others Capt. Alden, who 
lodged in town and \i;as not able to reach tne ion. Others were 
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cairied away into captivity. Mr. Campbell makes no mention of 
the Johnston family, for the reason, probalilj, that they were 
saved. 

That family all survived the war. All lived to a good old 
age, all bronght up families, and a numerous posterity still sur- 
vive. Many have passed away. 

This is an original manuscript sermon of Rev. William John- 
ston. It appears to have been a Thanksgiving sermon, and prob- 
ably written in 1782. It is written in a neat hand, but with 
such economy of paper and words, using contractions with 
which we are not familiar, that it is not easy reading. 

Capt. Johnston, of whom I have been speaking as the boy 
" Hughy, " was a resident of this place after the war, about fifty 
years, universally esteemed and respected. He died in October, 
1833, at the age of seventy. He was a man of friendly, genial 
temper, alwa)S relished a good story and a hearty laugh. In 
action was ever prompt and efficient. An incident will illustrate 
better than any words I can select, though not otherwise import- 
He had been engaged one day at some work on his farm 
near the river, about where the Midland Railroad crosses, just 
below us. A hired man drove a pair of oxen (hitched to a cart) 
to the river to drink. On this side there was no bank, and the 
water shallow, but towards the other shore deep with a steep 
bank. The river was not high, but somewhat swollen. Through 
the awkwardness of the teamster, instead of being turned around 
and bronght out, the oxen were allowed to go forward, and soon 
were in deep water, making for the other shore. The danger, of 
course, was that they would become involved with yoke and cart 
and be drowned. Capt. Johnston perceived the situation at a 
glance, and, without wAiug for a canoe, although there was one 
on the other stdeMiat yvould have come at a call, throwing off 
his hat and boots, he plunged in after his property. I happened 
to be in the field on the i^posite side, and not far from the river, 
(a boy at that time,) and hearing some noise that indicated 
trouble, I ran to tha river. There were the oxen, just landed 
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against the bank, the water u|) to their yoke, and the Captain in 
the middle of the stream swimming, his broad shoulders heaving 
above the surface with every sweep of his strong arms, aiiti going 
through the water like a steamboat. With some htlp, which was 
soon at hand, the oxen were disengaged from tiic cart and tnrned 
back to the other shore. Capt. Johnston was then between fifty 
and sixty years of age. 

Another incident of tlie river will show how women mtii. 
their res]>onsibilities in the " early times. " 

That those who are not acquainted with the river as it was 
then may appreciate my story, it is proper to state that, in time 
of very high water, the entire flat between the two rivers, on the 
opposite side of the Susquehanna, as also on this side below 
where the Midland Railroad crosses the main street, ar.d quite 
out to the highway, would be flooded ; so that Ojiposite and be- 
low where Capt. Johnston then lived (some thirty to fifty rods 
below the railroad crossing), would be an expanse of water a mile 
in width. Oil this side of the main channel of the river, the 
bank was lined with large trees, buttonwoods, butternuts, soft 
maples, etc., and extending the entire width of Capt. Johnston's 
farm along the river. Where the river broke over its banks, the 
current, as well as in the main channel, was very strong. In qiy 
younger days I have sat for hours at such a time, watching from 
the opposite side, the flood-wood and ice as they went crashing 
through and amongst those trees. 

At a time of one of these very high floods, as related to me 
by Mr. Abner Johnston, their family were astonished one day to 
see a woman, who lived on the opposite bank, and is well remem- 
bered in this community, Mrs. Capt. McMaster, come paddling 
her canoe alone up to their very door In crossing she must have 
pa'ised through the line ^ trees I have described. The strength 
of the current in tlTe ma.in chaune!, which at such time swept en- 
tirely over the small Island in the middle of the stream at that 
point, would render it imi;«ssible to pass higher up. Her errand 
at the Johnston house was something in regard to a job of wi'av- 
ingi perliapi to get a skein or t>vu ol' y.irii to fuiish it up. 
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Having done licr errand, she stepped into her canoe again with 
as Htlle concern as a lady nowa-days would step into a carriage 
to ride across a bridge, pushed her light shallop from the shore, 
and returned the way she came. 

To appreciate the courage, self-possession and skill necessary 
for such a feat, one must have seen the Susquehanna at that place 
and during such a flood. I do not believe there is a woman in 
the State of New York at this day who would undertake it. I 
doubt whether there is a man present today, who would volun- 
teer to underlake.it, without some stronger inducement than a 
skein or two of yarn to finish a job of weaving. 

t'anoe navigation'was much more practiced in the "early 
times" than now; and of necessity, before bridges were built 
and roads opened. The canoe was the carryall and the river the 
highway — whether to mill or to meetings, or on visits, and 
whether up or down the stream ; though with the material differ- 
ence thai the descent, like all descents since the descent of Vir- 
gil's hero to Avernus, was easy; while of the ascent it might be 
said, as then, hie labor^ hoc opus est — this is work indeed. Capt. 
Johnston once took a canoe load of people down to Jericho to 
meeting, and is reported to have said, that "setting the canoe 
back, sweat all the good of the meeting out of him." 

Col. Witter Johnston continued in the service till the close 
of the war. 1 am not able to give details of his campaigns. His 
services were with the State troops, and mainly in the Mohawk 
coimtry. He was with Col. Willet, a very gallant officer, in some 
of his expeditions. It was in one of Col. Willet's engagements 
with ludians and tories, at West Canada Creek, that Walter But- 
ler, whose name is justly condemned to everlasting infamy for 
his many atrocities, was killed. He died, as he deserved to die, 
by the tomahawk and satlping knife, at the hand ot an Oneida 
Indian, who, as h? lifted the bloody scalp from his head, shrived 
the departing spirit with the. words, Sherry Valley — Remember 
Sherry Valley ! • 

Most persons present to-day, who knew Col. Johnston, will 
remember him onl^ as an old man. He did not possess the 
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robust frame, ihe viiality, and buoyant spirit of his brother 
Hugh. But he was a man of great force of character. Although 
the father was nominally the pioneer. Col. Witter is entitled, 
more than any other, to be regarded as the founder of this settle- 
ment, the first in the Susquehanna valley in this State, lie came 
with his father at their first visit, and remained in charge when 
the old gentleman returned to the family. He contributed more 
than any other to sustain the family, in their early trials and 
hardships. His pay as an army officer was all devoted to that 
purpose. In after life, when in prosperous circumstances, he was 
accustomed to lead in all enterprises of a public character, whether 
civil or religious, where means and effort were required. He was 
a man of strong will, sometimes called wilful, or, as some would 
say, '^set in his way." If to be governed by his own conscience 
and judgment in matters that concerned himself, is to be wilful 
or "set in his way," doubtless Co!, Johnston was such a man. 
His early training and experience had taught him self reliance. 
Perhaps this trait of character in him was in part constitutional. 
It is said to crop out occasionally in some of his posterity. There 
are some papers of his, of qiiite ancient date, which I should like 
to read if I had the time. Here is one, a letter to Capt. Caman, 
as it is brief and characteristic, I will read it : 

" Schenectady, December 13, 1783. 
SiK : — I have the pleasure to inform you that McCoy is 
taken, and has received one hundred lashes for the freetlom he 
had taken in disposing of your jacket, and some other articles he 
had in his care. I likewise inform you that I have received as 
much corduroy and trimmings as will make a jacket, excepting 
the lining, from said McCoy, and as I do not think it proper 
to trust it with him again, will keep it and the coat till I hear 
from you. Tarn your humble servant, 

WjTTEB JOHNiiTON. 

To Capt. Caman." 

From the pleasure that the Colonel acknowledges in being 
able to inform Capt. iCaman that McCoy had received one hun- 
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ci red lashes for stsaling liis (Capr. Caman's) jacket, I have no 
doubt that, as a theological dogma, Col. Johnston held the doc- 
trine of retributive justice. 

Col. Johnston used to speak with a just feeling of pride of 
having met and dined with Gen. Washington. That was, prob- 
ably, at the time of Gen. Washington's visit to Fort Stunwis, 
and to Otsego Lake, in 1 784. 

The family name of Col. Johnston's wife was Campbell. 
Capt. Johnston's wife was sister of the late Cyrus Strong, of 
Binghamton. Eotli were woni^n eminent for piety and good 

Persons in this audience who attended public worship at this 
place 45 to 60 years ago will remember the quite deaf and infirm 
Old gentleman, who was accustomed to sit in the pnlpit, holding 
an ear trumpet, Mr. Samuel Rogeks, who settled at Unadilla in 
the early spring of 1796. He was born in North Bolton, Tol- 
land Co., Conn., January 30, 1764, and was married to Sarah 
Skinner in her native town of East Windsor, in the same State, 
Nov. 24, 1785. In the year 1790, he removed to Granville, 
Hampshire Co., Mass., where he resided until his removal to 
Unadilla. In the fall of 1811, he removed to a house built by 
himself in that year, on the westerly side of the Catskill and Ox- 
ford turnpike, about midway between the Susquehanna and 
Unadilla rivers; and here continued to reside until his death, in 
March, 1S29. His widow survived him, and died in October, 
1850, at the age of 83. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rogers were communicants of the Congrega- 
tional Church before their removal from New England, and at 
the first organization of the Congregational Church at Sidney 
Plains, or soon after, connected themselves with that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Rogers was a*iechanic, and worked ai his trade, that 
of a shoemaker, doVn tq the period of his death. He had a great 
love of books, and was a constant reader from his early youth. 
He acquired without a teaclter, a respectable knowledge of math- 
ematics, and be<:anie an accurate surveyor, and occasionally 
during his life workediat that business simply as matter of acr:om- 
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modation to his friends and neighbors. His eagerness in the 
pursuit of knowledge !ed him, while engaged at his trade, at odd 
hours, and after his daily task was done, to study medicine, and 
to acquire such knowledge of diseases and medicines, as would 
have enabled him to have become a reputable pr.ictitiyner ; 
tliotigh outside of his own family be made little or no practical 
use of the knowledge he had thus actjuired. After he had arrived 
at the age of 56 years, he studied and became master of the Latin 
language. 

I do not know that Mr. Rogers ever applied his mind to 
legal learning. But here is a contract drawn by him for the con- 
veyance by Dovener, of the meeting-house lot to the Religious 
Society of Sidney Plains, which, on account of the specialty of 
the consideration (there being no pecuniary consideration), and 
on account of other specialties in the agreement, required the 
learning and skill of a lawyer to draw, and is as complete as any 
paper of the kind I ever saw. I thought on first perasal that 
there was a fault in the description of the premises, an omission. 
But on further examination I am satisfied that what a technical 
lawyer would have added, his acute and logical mind perceived 
to be surplusage, or rather did not perceive at all. There is 
neither a word wanting, nor a word too many. I will venture to 
say that my learned friend, the President, cannot draw a better 
paper, and in respect to penmanship, not half as good. 

There was no man in this society, in his time, of so much 
intellectual culture as Mr. Rogers, except the minister ; and not 
always excepting the minister. I remember the friendliness with 
which he used to treat me, when a boy I went to his shop of 
errands. I did not then knoiv how much I could have learned 
from him. He was the father of the late Chas. S. Rogers, and 
of the Rogers brother.^ [jcesent here to-day, 

DE.i. Israel €mith moved on the farm next west of the 
Johnston farm in 1790. He was of Puritan ancestry, came here 
front Brattleborough, Vt., jnd received from the State a grant of 
640 acres in the " Vermont sufferers " tract, in compensation for 
loss sustained by failure of title to land purchased from the State, 
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and afterwards siirremlered by the State to Vermont. His father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather each bore the remarkable name 
of John Smith ; and each was the youngest son of his father. 
Dea. Israel was the youngest son of the last John Smith. How it 
happened that he too was not named John, I do not know, unless 
as I suspect, some one of his elder brothers had appropriated the 
name, thus defrauding my ancestor «yt of his birthright. This 
course of descent did not result in the physical deterioration of 
this branch of the Smith race. Dea. Israel was a man of extraor- 
dinary stature, standing several inches over six feet. He had 
served in the Revolutionary War, and participated in the battle 
of Saratoga in October, 1777, under Gen. Gates, which resulted 
in the surrender of the British General Burgoyne. This [exhib- 
iting it] is the powder horn which he wore at that battle. He 
led his .:ompany as Captain on that memorable day, in place of 
that officer, who was temporarily absent. 

His two oldest sons, Israel Jr. and Simeon, then young men, 
came on from Vermont the year before the rest of the family 
came, and commenced an improvement on their tract, and con- 
tinued to reside upon it during their lives. 

Dea. Smith's family consisted of four sons and four daughters. 
All except one living most of their lues in this vicinity, and 
attaining the average age of more than se\enty-five years, and re- 
taining during their lives the phm manners, and the industrious 
frugal habits, which they brought with them from Vermont. 
They were a family of scrup ilous mtegritv, and strict religious 
principles. 

The crossing of the Susquehanna in the time of high water, 
as before related, was by one of this family. An incident is re- 
lated of another of the daughters, Mrs Redfield, which contrasts 
pretty strongly with the*asy journeys made in palace cars in our 
times ; and that ist that after the family had been several years 
settled in this neighborhood, she returned on a visit to her former 
home in Vermont on hors^ack, carrying an infant child in her 
arms the entire distance. 

De.i. Israel Smith died in 1811. Hispo-terity are numerous 
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and widespread over the country.* The natiie and race seem 
likely not to become extinct during the next century. 

Gold Bacon is entitled to brief mention in these sketches, 
not as a representative, but rather as a very exceptional charac- 
ter. For the last twenty years of his life he on ned and occupied 
the farm lying below the railroad, between the Susquehanna and 
Unadiiia rivers. He had been a soldier ; came from Connecti- 
cut, and first settled on a farm about four miles below iliis place, 
in the then town of Jericho. 

He never married ; and lived most of the time entirely alone. 
He was industrious and economical, ai.d accumulated considera- 
ble pioperty. I think he was regarded by those who did not 
understand his character as a very sordid miser. His mode of 
life would naturally lead a person not well acquainted with 
him to that conclusion. He slept in his barn, and prepared his 
meals, when he required a fire for that purpose, in a hut not 
half as well furnished as the poorest cabin of the Irish laborer 
on the railroad. He had money which he used for what were 
to him the necessaries and conveniences of life. He never 
oppressed or extorted from the poor, and was more benevolent 
to such than many a man who, for a pretense, bestows his money 
in large surns on some ostentatious charity. I find his name, on 
the subscription for building the first meeting-house in this place, 
1806, containing about seventy names; and a greater number 
giving less, than there were who gave more than he did I also 
find his name on subscriptions to ministers salary. I make this 
statement for the purpose of correcting a prejudice against his 
memory, as being a miser in the worst sense of that term, which 
he was not. 

At some seasons of the year, especially in the haying season, 
he often employed sev^al hands, paying them liberally. He 
was rather a popalar employer. Gold Bacon never risked his 
money by depositing in banks. Sometimes he would leave a bag 
of specie, for safe keepiijg, with a neighbor, in whom he had 
confidence; sometimes he would hide it in his barn. Two of 
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liis hired men, brothel's by name of Williams, once found and 
appropriated a considerable sum of die old man's money, for 
which they were convicted of grand larceny and sent to State 
prison. He was reticent on the subject of religion, avowed no 
religious creed, and did not attend church. He sometimes gave 
offence to his neighbors. by taking care of his hay on Sunday. 
In all other respects, so far as I ever heard, he was strictly 
moral, and in this, I have no doubt, conscientious. 

He was not sociable or social as we use those terms. He never 
entered into conversation on general topics, but possessed a re- 
markable talent at telling stories. He had had adventures by 
field and flood, and with wild beasts, and his fund of entertain- 
ing stories never failed. He frequently came to my father's house 
for provisions, and sometimes ate at table with the family. His 
manner was, to come in, sit down in silence for some minutes, 
and then ap[)arenlly without anything to suggest, break out into 
one of his wonderful stories. He did not affect the society of 
women, but was kind and friendly to boys. We used to go to 
his hut sometimes of an evening or on a rainy (iay. He would 
treat generously with butternuts and apples, and then entertain 
us with some of his marvellous adventures. He never hesitated 
at dialogue, but where that came in he would rehearse with great 
particularity and effect. 

One of his escapes was while he lived on the farm in Jeri- 
cho, and mentioned by Mr. Randall in one of his series of inter- 
esting sketches, now or recently being published in a Norwich 
paper. Bacon lived, or stayed in a hut on the low flat. There 
happened in the fall of the year a remarkable flood in the Sus- 
quehanna river, referred to in after times as " The Pumpkin 
Fresh, " from the fact that the corn fields along the river were 
overflowed and the pumpkins swept off, and floated down in 
great numbers. As Baco#used to tell the story, he found in the 
night riwu, by stepping on the loose boards which constituted the 
floor of his cabin, that the water was rising fast, and that it was 
neces.sary for him to move.* He had a pail of cold succotash 
from which he made a hasty meal, and taking his gun and axe, 
started for higlier graund, which, however, on account of the 
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rapirl rise of the water, he was unable to reach, and was obliged 
to take refuge or passage on a floating log. His log lodged, with 
other flood-wood against a tree; and there, on the flood-wood, 
and not in the tree, as some times understood, he took up his 
abode, till found and taten off in a canoe by Deacon Israel Smith, 
2d, and another whose nanie I do not recollect. While staying 
there he had been able to kindle a fire and roast a pnnipkin 
which floated to liini, and on which he subsisted very comforta- 
bly. During his stay, as he used to relate, a " painter, " which, 
like himself, had been drowned out of his log cabin, came swim- 
ming towards Bacon's raft. He had his gun ; but having been 
some time loaded, and on account of exposure to wet, he feared 
it would not "go." It would not do to wait. He decided 
promptly to try his gun. If it missed fire he would he no worse 
off. If it "went," he thought he could reload in time for a 
close engagement, in case the "varmint" should insist upon 
landing. Fortunately the gun "went" the first time. The 
panther sought some other landing, and left Bacon unmolested. 

From this sample of his adventures, persons may suspect that 
Bacon was accustomed to embellish his stories somewhat liber- 
ally. But I think he was entirely truthful. As already stated, 
he had been a soldier in the war of the Revolution. But he 
never boasted of heroic exploits. His stories of adventure in the 
war, so far as related to himself, were generally at his own ex- 
pense. According to his own account of himself, he would not 
sianrl fire, and he had been a deserter. He used to relate that 
once while on guard, two officers from the enemy's camp came 
up to him ; that he failed to challenge them or give an alarm ; 
that one of them addressing him, said: "Who are you?" 
Bacon replied, " I am a sentry. " The officer said, " You may 
come with us. " " No, " said the other; "let him stay where 

he is. He will do us no harm. He is a fool. " And so 

they passed on and left him. 

Bacon's personal appearance was peculiar. In walking he 
used a long stafi", which h* cluti;hed in the middle ; and stoop- 
ing forward at a very sharp ai>gle, he moved quite rapidly. When 
in full dress, he wore, a checked shirt, a coat cut after the old 
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coiUiiiental paltern, with waistcoat lo match, and a iJiiir of bui:k- 
skin breeches much faded from long service, and that seemed 

Gold Bacon died suddenly fifty years ago. His final renting 
place in yonder grave-yard is mirked by a plain brown stone, on 
which is the appropriate inscription- 



Time fails me to speak of the Averys, the Bradleys, the 
Baxters' the Clarks, and many others, who are justly entitled to 
be remembered on an occasion like this. 

While collecting material for these sketches, I made note 
of some items with the intention of saying somewhat of the char- 
acter which this community has always sustained as a religious 
community. But since understanding that a historical sermon 
was proposed as a part of the exercises of the day, it seemed 
proper for me to waive that topic. 

On account of its bearing on another idea, however, I will 
state that since the organization of the first religions society 
in this place, it appears that there have been employed by that 
society nineteen or more different ministers, all from abroad — 
none of them born and raised here. While of the boys born 
and brought up within the circuit of the school district, of which 
this is the center, and the descendants of those born and brought 
up here, I count about a dozen lawyers, viz : the Rogers's, the Bax- 
ters, Clark, Johnston, Myers, Garvin, and others not necessary to 
name, every one of whom lias gone abroad to practice his profes- 
sion. So that we have the notable fact that while the people of 
Sidney Plains have always imported their ministers, they have al- 
ways exported their lawyers. Whether this persistent policy ac- 
counts for the fact that this has always been a peaceable, law-abid 
ing community ; or whi«her, being such a community, lawyers 
have found it nece*ary to go elsewhere lo earn an honest living, 
I express no opinion. Another quere suggests itself, viz : What 
is there in the conditions i4 this place that so tends to the devel- 
opment or evohition of lawyers from common country boys ? and 
to this quere I suggest no answer. 
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Notwithstanding this systematic policy of excluding lawyers, 
lawsMLts liave not always been excluded. The first law trial which 
I ever witnessed took place while I was a boy at school here. I 
do not remember who the parties were, nor the subject matter of 
the suit. What I especially remember in regard to that trial is, 
thai Henry Page, of Unadilla, and Mr. Griswold, of Bainbridge, 
were opposing counsel; and the earnest eloquence with which 
each maintained the honesty of his own client, and inveighed 
against the wrong and dishonesty of his adversary. 

I have .not time to speak, as I would choose to do, of the 
material improvements which ihis valley has undergone in the 
hundred years which have now expired. After the settlement by 
the Johnstons and before the breaking out of the war, settlements 
had been made at various points. These at the commencement 
of hostilities, were abandoned. After peace was proclaimed the 
settlers, with the exception of lories, generally returned. The 
valley began rapidly to be occupied. In less than twenty years 
comfort and plenty abounded. Roads and bridges were con- 
structed, mills erected, school-houses and churches built, relig- 
ious societies organized, mechaniqal industries were introduced, 
and all the appliances of civilization were in operation. 

The achievements of this people from the year 1783 to the 
commencement of this century are to me matters of profound 
astonishment. It seems to me no exaggeration to say that, con- 
sidering population and resources, more was done for iliis valley 
in the first (Quarter century than in any half century since. Tak- 
ing into account pecuniary resources, mechanical improvements 
and inventions, and the forces used in their application at the 
present lime, it should be an easier undertaking now to construct 
a railroad from Albany to Binghamton, than it was then to make 
a wagon road from this (gace to Cooperstown. In 1S06 the Con- 
gregational churcli.edifice now occupied in this village was erect- 
ed, and 1 verily believe with less effort than would be necessary 
to-day to rebuild it in a st;^le suitable to the wants of the society, 
in case this house should be burned down. 

And on the othef hand what contrasts are presented, of the 
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])resent with the past of one hiiiidrerl years ago. Then, if the 
Government would send a dispatch, often they would employ an 
Indian ninner. If it was winter he would travel on snow-shoes. 
Now, besides the rapid transmission of mails by railroads to all 
parts of the country, a communication goes from here to New 
Orleans or London in less time than you can write a letter and 
carry it half a mile and depos't it in the posiofRce. 

Instead of the considerable business which farmers began to 
do in this valley about the year 1790 to 1800, in carrying grain 
by the sleigb road to Albany, to pay for their land, and to bring 
back a few luxuries which could not be procured in the country : 
now, trains of cars traverse the valley east and west, north and 
south, ainijst hourly, transporting thousands of tons of merchan- 
dise and merchantable products, and depositing wherever re- 
quired. Where, then, you would travel all day and hear but the 
howl of a wolf, or the whoop of an Indian, now, nowhere can 
you get beyond the sound of a church bell, or the steam whistle 
of locomotive or factory. 

Limiting mydiscourse to my time, I conclude by expressing 
the hope that when the exercises of this day shall close, and this 
meeting shall be ready to adjourn, it will adjourn to meet again 
one hundred years bence. 

In making this suggestion , I would not trifle with a serious 
thought. Of course no one of this assembly can ever be present 
at another centennial celebration of the first settlement of the 
Susquehanna Valley. Before the century hand shall point two on 
the dial-face of lime, we shall all have jiassed away. The very 
stones that mark our graves will be moss-grown and falling to de- 
cay. But these hills and this plain will last — the Susquehanna 
will continue to flow. The sim will shiue down on this beautiful 
landscape, a hundred yt»rs hence as it does to-day. Desi:end- 
ants of the early s«tlers of this valley will live. The posterity 
of Samuel Rogers, and of Deacon Israel Smith, and of Rev. 
William Johnston will live. May they live forever. 

This address was listened to with great attention and interest 
and at the conclusion>was loudly applauded. 
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Tlie posm by Hon. Benjamin L. Baxter, of Tecum 
chigan, was llien read by that gentleman, as foilows ; 
SIDNEY PLAINS, CENTENNIAL ODE. 
A thousand years, the pattfurchs of Eld 
The glory of earth's setting suns beheld, 
But not the triumphs, nor the changes, then, 
Of centuries now, among the sons of men. 

One hundred years ago, and all was stiii 

Along these valleys, anil from yonder hill 

No sounds came echoing, save tlie panther's scream, 

To wake the wild-wood from its summer dream. 

Or it may be, the famislied gray wotPs liowl, 

The croaliing raven, or the hooting owl. 

The red man roamed the forest, but in peace,— 
.Sought from tlie chase, nor glory, nor increase. 
But simply sustenance,— no war whoop then 
Awolte the echoes of the mountain glen 
No war-paint on his bow, nor on hia brow, 
The tomahawli was buried then, as now. 
Yet not ne now, for lie was master then. 
And hia own heritage, both Iiiil and glen. 

Tlie Susquehanna, from its tliousand streams, 
That grand old river of our childhood dreams, 
Rolled then, as now, along its fertile shore. 
Singing the same old song forevermore, — 
While summer suns, lit with their golden rays 
Tills wild-wood Eden, of those earlier days. 

Thither our fathers came, 

From Erin's golden sand. 

From Scotia's hills, from Albion's isle, 

Switzer, and Frank, and Welch, the while. 

And Gemian, from his fatherland.— 

Passing the Pilgrims bound. 

New England's rugged strand, 

Thither they ca^^e, and here they found 
Their bonie, our native land. 

Not with a troop they came, 

But pilgrims, one'by one. 
By birch canoe, or*Indian trail. 
Crossing the mountain or tlie vale, 

They souglit tiiem out their Iionie. 
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" (iod and the Right," they aouglil, 

The right to woi-ship God, 
Freedom for speecli, und deed, and thought, 
Freedom for them, und theirs, they gouglit, 
Untramnielle(i by tlie mists of schools, 
Untramniellert by Ihe'churehnian'a lules, 

Taught only by the living word, 
And living spirit there, 

No bondsman's lieart, or spirit stirred 
Our father's living prayer. 

They dared the forest's gloom. 
The haunts of savage men, 
The wild beaats' lair 
Aronnd tbem there, 
The reptile's poisonous breath, 
Hunger, and toil, and death, 
To build a home, perchance a tomb. 
Whither, in after years. 
Their children's children fain should come 
And gather round their fatliers' home, 

Beside the mountain glen, 
And worsliip there their fathers' God, 
Upon their fathers' burial aod, 

Undhnmed by doubts, or fears. 

Yet not unblessed they came. 

Those sturdy men of old, 
Seeking no heritage of fame. 

Nor heriti^e of gold. 
But only God's free air to breathe. 

And God's free soil to till, 
And God'a free worship on the plain. 

His freedom on the hill. 

For though no outward sign 

Of cloud, or Are was there, 
Yet answering to a call Divine, 
They felt, and knew, that inwanl sign. 
That silent call, from deep to deep, 
That Maibdonian call from sleep, 

• That walies to work, and prayer ; 
And forth they went, and bolilly trod ; 
Uncheered by-man, yet blessed of God. 

And woman too, was there to bless. 

Her gentle voice, her soft caress. 

The [froud glance of her sunny eye. 
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Aa by his side she trod, 
Bespoke an aim, and piirpotic high, 
Her readiness to do, or die, 

With liim, the cliosen, by her side. 

Not the mere fondness of the bride. 
But earnest faith, «,nd earnest prayer 
His work to cheer, liis worlc to share. 

Her trust in iiianliood ; and in God. 

And yet not long in peu<ie 

Among tliene hills thfy dwelt, 
The niutterinps of war increase, 

The ravages of war are felt— 
The peaceful Indian, savage now, 

Led by more savage men, 
Butler and Brant, and traitor bands, 
With darkened brows, and blood-red hands, 

Tiilrsting for vengeance, on they citnie 
From smoking Wyoming. 

Powerless to meet the foe, 
Not knowing where to go. 
With hurried hands the feeble band 
Buried their treasures in the sand. 

And with tlieir wives and little ones 
Fled to the forest hill. 
But, ere its bi-ow they passed. 
One backward look tliey cast, 

Like her of old in Sodom's vale, 
But only heard the wai'-whoop on the blast 

Of angry foes, who found thcirvengeuiice 1 

Noiseless they liurrjed on, 

Homeless, and worn, and sad, 
Over the mountain, through the vale 
With hearts of oak, though fears assail, 

And small the hopes they had 
Thus to escape tlieir savage foe, 
Yet all resolved, they ouwai-d go. 
And with meir little ones and wives, 
A prAioua. trust, of precious lives, 

Plod wearily and alow. 
Up Susquehanna's winding stream. 
Along Otsego^ silver gleam. 
To where the Cherry Valley's waves 
Its hanjet of the forest laves. 
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Yet scarcely bad they rested there, 

Among their country's kin, 
And prayed their grateful evening prayer, 

And «ang their evening hymn. 
Before the subtle savage foe, 
Following their triack of toil and wo, 
Burst on thia peaceful valley too. 
With fearful yell, and wild halloo, 
And lianda of blood, and brands of flame. 
To wipe out Unadilla's stain, 
And gave to Cherry Valley's plain. 
The fate, the fame of Wyoming,— 
And drave tliem forth to wander still. 
Along the banks of Cobleskill. 

And there beneath its forest shade, 
The patriarch of the flock was laid,— 
That reverend sire, whose holy life 
And words of love mid scenes of strife, 
So long the aisles of prayer had ti-od, 
Guiding their feet, their hearts to God- 
Called to his Heavenly home away. 
Beside its banks Ills ashes lay. 
Ere yet the wanderers could return, 
Or war's fierce tires had ceased to burn. 

But when again. 
On field and plain, 
The sounds of carnage cease, 
And, wrested from the tyrant's grasp, 
Our patriot fathers won at last 

Freedom, and Home, and peace. 
Back to their forest plain, 
These wandering pilgrims came. 
To hold again their dwellings here, 
Forgetful of their former fear, 
And seek, once more, its shelter and increase. 

Tliose sturdy men <rf iron will, 
IVhose memory lingers with us still. 
With brawny arms and placid brow. 
Who laid these lofty forests low, 
The Hemlock, and the towering Pine, 
Wftking swMt music in the wind, 
Tlie gnarled Oak, the Chestnut grove, 
Beneath whose shade the children rove. 
The Beach, whose fruitage strews the ground, 
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The Maple, with its glory crowned, 

Tottering before tliat iron blow, 

Where are the men who laid them low? 

" God's a«re " holds them now,— 
While we, their children's children tell. 
The names, the drtwJs, we love so well, 
As gathered from each distant shore. 
We come to trace their memories o'er. 
And on the past to dwell. 

But where is now the Red Man of the vale, 
Before whose wild halloo the children quail, 
Whose heritage we hold, while all arotuid 
Only the tracings of the past are found, 
Those hero cliieftains of our earlier dreams. 
Whose names are on our hills, and on our streams, 
Fading away before their pale-faced foe, 
Where are they now?— and whither shall they go? 
From yonder hill could he but gaze around. 
Waving with harvests on his hunting ground, 
The iron track has blotted out his trail, 
The iron Fngine steaming down the vale. 
His wigwam hamlet, and the forest grove. 
Whence rose his worship, to the God above. 
Great Spirit of tlie cloud, and of the air, 
The white man builds his house of worship there. 
Call him not savage, that he died to save, 
Like three we love, the land Ills fathers gave— 
The land held sacred to his fatlier'H God, 
His father's house, his father's burial sod. 
Peace to the Rei Man then, where'er he roam— 
Goi.1 grant him peace, and hiintiug grounds, and home. 

'Tis said, no noble thought, nor kindly word, 
Nor deed of love, which onee the heart hath stirred, 
Can fail or die,— but, strengthening day by day. 
While tiiose who wmught, in silence pass away. 
Moves on from heart to heart, from shore to shore, 
A blessing, and a boon, forevermore. 
And so, while we *^th deep-felt reverence turn, 
Towards that saere*spot which doth inurn 
Our fathers' diist, and consecrate, with tears. 
These hallowed meinori^ of those earlier years, 
We, too, will make oujown, wiiere'er we i-ove, 
Their high heroic fitith, and deeds of love, 
And gathering here, aroimd their burial sod, 
Re-vow their vc^VH lo freedom, and to God. 
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A Iiuniiieil years,— behold the ehange of time ! 
Our fatliers, whom the paat hath made sublime, 
Saw not In dreams, what is but history now, 
Hallowed by blood-bought freedom's saered vow ; 
Hallowed by toil, and hope, and fiiftli, and prayer; 
Wrought by the men whose dust lies sleeping there. 
Marching to freedom's conflict, when it came, 
They fought the unequal light, unknown to fame, 
■ Or pomp, or power, unfurnished, and unfed, 
Scarce caring whither freedom's banner led ; 
For well they knew, 'twas victory or doom, 
A rescued country, or a felon's tomb. 
TLie fight tLiey won. And well the gift they gave 
Their sons have kept— the land they died to save. 
And freedom's gift, no dedicate with tears, 
A^in the.^ rescued — when in after years, 
Beckless, the slaves of slavery sought its fall, 
And gave, to rescue it, fheir life, fheCr all. 
And it was rescued. And in deed, and name. 
Those heroes, too, are demi-gods of fame. 
Pride of the nations, stands that country now. 
With freedom's laurels on her youthful brow, 
Hope of the nations, in her youthful sway ; 
Guide of the nations, to the better way. 
The long dark day of human serfdom o'er ; 
No slave, Columbia, treads thy farthest shore. 
Swept by twi> oceans; thou art still the same; 
Upon thy shield no blot, thy flag nc) stain. 
From shore to shore, with peace and plenty crowned, 
Thy hills, and groves are consecrated greund ; 
Tliy/ufiire none can tell, nor what shall be ; 
Thy prOMl, triumphant past, is Illnforff. 

The reading of the Poem was frequently intcrnii)ted by 
bursts of applause. When it was finished a song by 
the Norwich Glee Club was sung ; at the conclusion of which thc 
Prpsident introduced to the audience Mr. Cook St. John, from 
the adjoining town of Walton, who had just eiiteretl upon his 
lootji year, a venerablf relic of a past generation. Presently 
there were standing by his side upon the platform, his son, T. S. 
St. John, aged 75 : his grandson, William St. John, aged 50 ; 
hisgreat-grandion, GeorA: St. John, aged 26, and hisgreatgreat- 
grand-son, IJenjamin St. John, aged 5 years, and each of them 
the first born of his family ; all apparently healthy and vigorous. 
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This Strange and remarkable incident created a sensation 
that ran through and pervaded the whole assembly, and a strong 
desire was expressed that the Patriarch would speak to the peo- 
ple, even though limited to a few words only. He hesitated, but 
being urged and encouraged by the kind and assuring words of 
the President, he moved with a firm step to the front of the plat- 
form, and addressed the audience substantially as follows: 

"My FLieuds: 

I am glad to be able to see you to-day. I was ninety-nine 
years old on the first day of this month. I suppose you would 
like to know how it is that I am so well at my age. I will tell 
you. I have been a laboring man. a carpenter, and have always 
worked, and in this way I have been blessed with health and dur- 
ing my life have had all that I needed. If you young people 
want to be healthy and strong yon must work, for in no other 
way can you be sure of it, and of being good and useful men and 

The speech was listened to with marked attention and seem- 
ed to be regarded as very much to the point in these latter days- 
It was vociferously applauded. 

There also appeared upon the platform, by invitation from 
the commiitee, other aged persons whom the President courteously 
presented to tlie audience, viz : Pativ Thavek— now Mrs. Da- 
lev — aged 86, and who taught a school for small children at Sid- 
ney Plains, then a mere hamlet, in 1804, and NrcKoi.As J. Sluy- 
TER, of the same age, mat'jrnally descended from Dominie John- 
ston; and a Mr. Raymond, aged ninety-four. At this point in 
the proceedings, a call to dinner was announced, and a recess 
was taken to 2 o'clock p. m. 

TI/£ DINNER, 
The hour for dinna* having arrived, the President stated to 
the assembly that-all lyould be provided with dinner, (he had 
been so informed by the committee) but the problem to him was, 
how so miny could be fe^ ? Said he, " The day of miracles is 
past ; and yet here is a multitude to whom the invitation is ex- 
tended, come and eat. We must all be patient though, and in 
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good time I have reason to believe that all will be provided for. 
It will be necessary to discriminate a little, just now, and I am 
requested to slate that Che invited guests and persons over 70 
years of age, will first be provided with tickets that will admit 
them to the dinner tent. Ther^ are enough of these persons, I 
suppose, to fill the tables ; but in a short time the invitation will 
be renewed, and all will be made welcome 10 the Centennial din- 
As rapidly as possible tickets were issued to those entitled, 
and direcliy ihe tables were tilled to their utmost capacity. The 
dinner tent was 100 feet in diameter, and the whole floor of the 
tent was provided with tables and seats, leaving only siifiticient 
room between for those who wished to pass and wait upon the 
guests. Besides the invited guests, it was estimated that over 100 
persons, past seventy years of age, were seated at the first table. 
The Norwicli Telegraph, speaking of the dinner, says ; "The 
dinner tent was a place of considerable interest, by one o'clock, 
to the waiting multitude. Long tables were loaded with every 
variety of good things, and to these immediate attention was 
given. On every hand there were substantials, such as hungry 
people would covet, followed by coffee, tea, and half a dozen va- 
rieties of dessert ; and to make the least doubly welcome, the ta- 
bles were surrounded by the good ladies of Sidney Plains, who 
seemed to know just what everybody wanted. If others had pro- 
vided a feast of reason in the other tent, they had prepared one 
which called out the admiration and thanks of all who ;-at down 

Another journal says : " The dinner, which was prepared and 
served in the tent, was a repast, showing that those getting up the 
celebration were not lacking in good taste and iiberality. Tick- 
ets were issued to more than 150 persons over 70 years of age, 
and more than a thousaffd free dinners were served." Again, 
and yet again, were the- tables filled, and yet the supply was 
abundant; and even those who came last had no reason to com- 
plain that they were not bddniifuUy provided for. 
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At about two o'clock, the President having called lo order ; 
gentlemen representing their several towns were invited lo ad- 
dress the assembly. But little difTerence could be detected in the 
numbers which gathered in the afternoon. The tent was full of 
quiet, interested listeners, as in the morning; and for nearly two 
hours the audience remained quietly seated, listening to various 
historical reminiscences, interspsrsed here and there with music 
from the Band or singing by the Glee Club. A full report of 
these after dinner speeches cannot now be given, though some of 
the gentlemen have kindly furnished us what we expected to have 
had through the medium of a reporter. The persons making 
speeches were : G. W. Reynolds, Esq,, and Col. VV. W, Snow, 
of Oneonta, Hon. Ebenez£R Blakelev, of Oiego, Dr. E. Odell, 
of Unadilla, Hon. W. S. Savre, of Bjinbridge, P. P. Roi^ers, 
Esq., of Biughanuon, I. S. Newton, Esq., of Norwich, and 
Hon. SfEPiiEN B. I,EONARD. of Owego. 

The town of Unadilla being called, Dr. E. Odell responded : 
DR. ODELL' S RESPONSE. 

Mr, Pr(?siileiil, Ladies and Ooillriiien ; 

I regret that some gentleman, better acquainted wiili the 
early historj- of the town of Unadilla than I am, is not here to 
speak for her. The records of the early settlers have only come 
down to the present generation in indefinite and disconnected 
items. 

Unadilla was erected from Otsego in 1793, [lien embracing 
all the soutliern portion of the county. 

Among the first settlers of Unadilla proper, were Solomon 
Martin, Daniel Bjssell. Dr. Gordon Huntington and Agijah 
Beach. _ 

Settlement must have been in progress when the lown was 
organized, and prob.ibly commenced as early as 1788. 

Daniel BissELL kept a hotel in 1798. Solomon IVIaktin kept 
the first store. He wjs elected to tlie State legislature in iKoo, 
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and again in 1802. Gordon Hunt]\gtom was a member in 1805, 
1806, 1807, and ill 1808. 

Slowly but steadily these hardy men opsni;d the valley to 
civilization. It was a work of Herculean labor, to remove the 
giant pines, to clear the swampy grounds of underbrush, and to 
fit the soil for the plow and harrow. Men are yet living who 
re'nember the spot where the railroad buildings are located as 
a tangled thicket, from which the cry of the panther and howl of 
the wolf were fre^lllently heard. 

Such meawere not to be discouraged by wint, nor inEtmi- 
dated by danger. Possessing strong self-reliance and indomitable 
energy, the pioneers of this valley proved themselves worthy sons 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Few in numbers, yet firm in resolution 
and united in purpose, they subdued the forest, organized the 
school, established the church and brought the comforts and con- 
veniences of civilized life to repay them for privations sustained 
and hardshii>s endured. 

Perha|>s no subject is more worthy of record in the annals 
of our town than the Unadilla Hunt, organized about the year 
1S20. Here, for five consecutive years, assembled for sports of 
the chase the most prominent men of the country from a distance 
of sixty miles. There came from Chenango Coi. James Ci.app, 
Gen. Ransom Rathbone, Judge Robert Monell, Gen. Peter 
SKE-iS.\jrrH, Ho.i. Simom G Throop, Ho.i. J»hm C. Clark, CuI. 
Moses G. Be>j;amin; from Oneidi coimty, Messrs. Devereaux, 
LansImg, Griswoi.d, Hexry R. Storrs. and Morris S. Miller ; 
from Otsego, Judge JoHM Cox MoRKis, Col. SrARfeWEAXHER, Hon. 
Levi Beardsley, Joseph Miller, E^q., and others; Hon. Sher- 
MAM Page, Hon. Hesrv OsoEtr and Dr. John Colwell, of 
Unudilla, were also members of the Hunt. 

Assembling in Nov^nber, thev generally marshalled for the 
sport on a Tuesda^i^ which continued until Friday. From eigh- 
teen to twenty-five deer were not unfrequently captured during 
the week, and piled in the^ha'll of the hotel (Hunters' Hall) as 
trophies of their success. 

Mr. Ogdcn wasa,distingiiished advocate, and though younger 
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than many, was noted for liis splendid talents, as well as for his 
ardent passion for hunting and fishing. Hon Sherman Page, 
the "Grand Sachem," was the mighty Nimrod and rightful hero 
of the party. His sparkling wit, his keen sense of the ludicrous, 
his inimitable powers of delineation, his retentive memory, — -all 
contributed to render him one of the most interesting msii of his 
day. 

Of this gallant array of worthies, probably none now sur- 
vive, unless it be Simon G. Throop, who, a few years ago. at the 
age of eight)', was appointed Judge of one of the district courts 
of Pennsylvania. 

But the stately buck no longer roams over the hills of Otsego. 
Occasionally a stray wanderer is brought down by the deadly aim 
of the solitary hunter in remote parts of Delaware county. When 
a few years more are added to the century, the termination of 
which we now celebrate, ihess; once proud natives of llie forest 
will be known only in story. 

We recall with melancholy pleasure the times of our fathers. 
Their heroic deeds, their persevering industry, their temperate, 
moral and religious lives are eminently worthy of commemora- 
tion ; and I hazard the assertion that, when another centennial is 
celebrated, as I trust it may be, the records brought together. to- 
day will awaken an interest not fully ajipreciated by this genera- 

JfESPONSE OF HON. W. S. SA YRE. 

Mr, President uiid G.^iiUem™ of tlic CommlHee: 

Although I had not (he slightest idea that I should be called 
upon, or have occasion to say anything at this tim''; yet, inasmuch 
as it appears, by some accident, that there is no other one to re- 
spond for the town of Bainbridge, and you have done me the 
honor to call on me foi^that purpose, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the great gratification I have felt in witnessing the very 
interesting performances on this occasion, and 1 should be dere- 
lict in duty to the people of my town if I permitted them to 
ignore, or be indifferent to this exceedingly interesting celebra- 
tion. ! know there are hosts of the most worthy and intelligent 
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inhabitants of Bainbridge present, and listening witli deep interest 
and aftention ; and I am confident that I do not misrepresent tliera 
when I say, that they have been highly entertained by the able 
and learned address of the Orator of the Day, and the smoothly 
flowing numbers of the eloquerft Poet. And I take this occa- 
sion to express our high sense of the appropriate, liberal and 
unselfish manner in which the residents of Sidney Plains have got 
up and conducted this celebration. They deserve much credit 
for conceiving the idea. And Sidney Plains is eminently and 
decidedly the spot on which such a celebration for this whole 
valley should be held. We, in this region, have reason also to 
be thankful for the generous manner in which the former resi- 
dents of this little hamlet, most of whom first saw the light here, 
have responded to this call. They have come from the cities and 
villages, and prairies of the far West ; from the banks of the Hud- 
son, and from old Steuben and Broome; ministers, lawyers, 
doctors and merchants, who have earned for themselves Aomrai/e 
namesin their distant homes, and have returned to thescenes of their 
childhood, to contribute by their wit and eloquence and poetry 
to the enjoyment of this most rare and unique gathering of the 
descendants of those who cast their tot in this lonely vate loo 
years ago. 

Though I was not lo the va/Uy born, and have no claims to 
the honors of this occasion, yet I was grafted among the early 
settlers of the Susquehanna " long, long ago," and have had 
many opportunities of appreciating the sterling qualities of the 
fathers and grandfathers of many around me; and I have been 
fortunate in having enjoyed the friendship and confidence from 
boyhood of your orator, and many others on this platform. 
Hence I have felt a deep interest in the proceedings at this time, 
and am highly gratified to find them a complete success. 

If, Mr. President, I have been expected, because I have 
attempted to respond for Bainbridge, to give any account of her 
early history, the time of he^ settlement, or the trials and hard- 
ships of her early settlers, I must confess I am an entire failure. 
I can only say that Bainbridge was settled soon after Sidney 
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Plains, to-wic, nearly one hundred years ago, and wa? called 
Jericho; that the first settlers were much such hardy pioneers 
and worthy men as your eloquent orator has represented his fore- 
fathers, the firat settlers of these lovely plains of Sidney, to have 
been. 

But, Mr. President, I will not prevent my Utile imprompin 
address from having one quality of a good speech, that is, brevity. 
I therefore close by thanking you and the audience for yonr kind 
attention during the few moments I have attempted to interest 
you. 

THE SPEECH OF PERRY P. ROGERS, ESQ. 

Mr. President: 

Native and to this manner born, I feel no little embarrass- 
ment in being called upon to respond for the city of Binghamton, 
where I am scarcely more than a "carpet-bagger." 

Early in the day I saw here one of the oldest and ablest citi- 
zens of Binghamton, a man remarkable for bis eloquence, and 
who, a half century since, was a participant with those " Mighty 
Himtets" who made the "Oxford Chase" famous for iis feasts 
of reason; who, in ordinary c 



And whose speeches always instruct and improve. And I had 
anticipaied a rare intellectual treat from him to-day. I am sorry 
to learn that he has left us, and that you and I shall be deprived 
of the pleasure of listening to Hon, John Clapp. 

I see also before me Hon. W, B. Edwards, a descendant of 
the Rev. Jonathan of that ilk — County Judge and Surrogate of 
Broome county. I suppose that, by the expiration of his official 
career, he will be able to give the world a treatise on "Wills," 
as useful if not as profoijgd, as that of his distinguished ancestor ; 
while as County Judge he will see so much of the innate "cussed- 
iiess" of humanity — counsel,_clients and witnesses, that he will, 
on the subject of " Total IJepravity," be as orthodo.x as the great 
President himself. 

But Judge Edwasds is a modest man, and declines to speak, 
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and as a last resort, I suppose, I must; for Binghanuoii, the city 
of the valley, slul! not go unrepresented on iliis occasion. 

Seated at the confluence of the Chenango with your own 
Susquehanna, Bingharaton is like some floral queen of May-day 
festiiities. With a growth, healthy and permanent, if not rapid, 
she is the center to which a large section of country gravitates. 
An important railroad center, she is destined to yet larger growth 
and expansion. As the home of the lamented Dickinson, she 
will be the Mecca of those who honor great tiilents, true patriot- 
ism, and inflexible integrity. 

She has large and beautiful churches, so many that a carping 
resident of the State of Camden and Amhoy once said lo me, that 
there wire m^re churches according to the number of Chris- 
tians in Binghamton than in any other place he was ever in. But 
we must make due allowance for the spleen of Jer:ieynien. We 
boast of our public schools and school buildings. In our borders 
is located that great bsnevolent institution designed to restore the 
inebriate to his pristine nimhood; an honor to onr city and to 
the Empire State. But above all, we bo;ist of our railway station, 
which is unsurpassed, and unsurpassable by any similar structure 
on the face of the globe. It has more and stronger odors than 
are ascribed to Cologne, while for ancient and fi.sb-like smells, it 
can beat the pool of I'rinculo, and give fifty on the string and 
discount at that. Antiquarians differ as to the era of its probable 
construction ; some supposing it to have been erected during the 
Revolutionary struggle, while others, with more plausibility, refer 
its erection to the Northmen who preceded Columbus to the vir- 
gin soil of this New World. I shall not artempt to decide, but 
say of the building as Webster said of the old Bay State, •' There 
she stands. Look at her !" 

But other than satirjpal and boastful words become us to-day. 
It is well amid the"turmoil and din, and feverish excitement of 
the present, to look back to the times and the men, in whose 
dangers, toils and sacrificqj were the possibilities of to-day. 

.\mong the patriarchs here to-day I am a young man, yet I 
can remember Wittep and Hugh Johnston, who may not inap- 
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propriately be called the RoihuIlIS and Remus of this valley. I 
remember many others of the pioneers of this vicinity, Siwnters, 
Burches, Keeches, Thorntons, Eastwoods, Morgans and Merse- 
reaiix ; men whom the nations of antiquity would have made 
heroes and demigods; men wfio took part in our Revoluiionary 
struggle, and whose ancestral traditions ran back to llie"Old 
French War." 

From these, in early childhood, I received tnany legends ; 
moving incidents of flood and field, tales of suffering and priva- 
tions of which tbe people of this day can have hardly a concep- 
tion ; sutTerings, privations and hardships not exceeded by those 
of the wolf nurtured founders of Rome. 

And where are these heroes to-day ? Go to the various 
burial grounds around iis — 



We do well to celebrate this day. and we honor ourselve,^ in 
honoring the pioneers of this valley. Let us cherish their mem- 
ories ; revere their virtues. The wilderness and solitary place 
were glad because of them ; they caused the desert to blossom 
like the rose ; they labored, and we are lo-day reaping the 
rewards of their industry. And the voices of " millions yet to 
be " shall pronounce their benediction. 

In conclusion, I move you, sir, that when this meeting ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet at this place on the igih of June, 1972. 

This resolution having been seconded, was put and unani- 
mously carried. 

At the close of the preceding address an unsuccessful call 
was made for some one^o speak for the neighboring county of 
Chenango. The President remarked that speeches and reminis- 
cences were still in order, and he trusted some one would soon be 
found to answer the call just made. That the after dinner ad- 
dresses thus far had contributed largely to the interest of the oc- 
casion. Continuing, he said : " The presence of Col. S.\ow, of 
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OiieoLita, recalls to my mind ihe fact that when the large |>ines 
of this valley were being n'aiiufactured into lumber, which was 
rafted and floated upon this river (from 1808 10 1826) to the 
markets at and near to tide water, that the gentleman's town was 
not only the head of navigation,'^ but the resident-e of a distin- 
guishe:! Pilot, Peter Bundv, the Admiral of (he River, Many 
of von must remember his gigantic frame and stalely form. I 
will not undertake to state his heijiht or weight, but he stood 
many inches above six feet, and could not have weighed less than 
260 pounds, probably much more. Who will dare to say that 
the valley had not a giant in those days ? It is no marvel that 
Oneonta was then better known as " Clip Knotkie," in view of 
its belligerent possibilities — and practices, perhaps. Albeit, Pe- 
ter Bundv was a quiet, peaceable and orderly citizen. 

The representative who speaks for Binghamton, has, with 
much truth, no doubt, represented his town as being distinguish- 
ed for its rapid advance in high art and culture, and most espec- 
ially for its preeminence as a city of churches. This is in such 
marked contrast with the condition of things that existed there 
'■ within the memory of men still living," that I can hardly re- 
sist the temptation to repeat Mr. John A. Collier's account 
of the first settlement of a minister of the Gospel in that town, 
then known as Chenango Point. A missionary to the Indians in 
the far west, had been sent out by a Christian Association from 
Massachusetts. On his way, the minister's horse became some- 
what dilapidated, and when he reached the Point lie halted a few 
days for repairs. While so detnined he took a survey of the ham- 
let and its inhabitants and on an intervening Sunday, gathered 
some of the settlers together for religious worship. On winding 
up his discourse, he announced to his hearers that although he 
was commissioned to preach the Gospel lo the Indians, yet he 
had looked the ground o^r and bad made up his mind to remain 
where he was. That if Chenango Point, and the moral and re- 
ligious necessities of its people were not technically within the 
letter of his commission, it«was entirely clear to his mind that 
they were within Uz spirit, and he should go no farther. Thus, 
my friends, we see it illustrated in the moral as in the vegetable 
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kingdom, iliat remarkably large and " all „ak, occasionally 
grow from rather small acorns." 

Ac this time, Mr. Isaac S, Newto:j, of Nonvicli, N. Y 
was discovered to have entered ihe tent, and the President in' 
vited him to the stand, to speak for Chenango county. 

Coming forward, Mr. Newioh excused himself, saying that 
the descending sun reminded him that this audience had for six 
hours been listening to speeches, ei«iys, histories, music, etc.. nn. 
interrupted, save an hour, while discussing the viands at the ad 
joining tent, and, as he had not the privilege of hearing what had 
been said, having come to and been up the valley on a profes- 
sional engagement, just closed, he knew not where to begin, or 
whit to say, and barely knew the object of the meeting ; but as 
cries of -go on " arose frinn all parts of the tent, he proceeded 

SPEECH OF MR. NEWTON. 
Well, Mr. President and friends, if I occupy a few moments 
indulge me with the remembrance that this call is unexpected, 
and that I came here on another errand, and not to share in 
these pleasant memories ; and so, if what I say is erode, heavy, ' 
or a repetition, charge it to the circumstances. 

You ask me, sir, to speak for Chenango county. Chenango 
county lies yonder and speaks for herself to-day. The sober in- 
dustry of her citisen farmers ; the white farm-houses, with their 
ample outbnildings, tiiat mark and adorn her every hillside and 
valley ; the ninety church spires in her hamlets, with the wor- 
shiping people in each, and her ninety Sabbath-schools; the 
school-houses, in which are taught a larger portion of her chil- 
dren than in any other county in the State save one ; these speak 
for her as I cannot speak. 

None here liave wandefed so'far to the E.ist or to tlie West 
but that the name and fame of " Old Chenango" has been there 

As 1 came to your town II, the care this morning, I said to 
myself, how changed is this valle) in a century ! If ,he first set- 
tler who planted his cabili ^a cnlurf fta,a of wonderful growth 
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and blossom) on yonder bank an huiulreil years ago to-day, could 
rise, and view the landscape, how would iie exclai m at the change 
of scenes about him : the clearing for the open pasture ; the 
stumpy field for the smooth meadow, or grain-land ; the log cabin 
for the stalely mansion ; the rough log road for the smooth high- 
way, and the gliding railway. 

Has it ever occurred to you, favored citizens of this valley, 
that this tent is in the center of one of the finest gardens of the 
world ? Look at the strip of land one hundred miles wide, north 
and south, and twice that length ; the butter region, (t has not 
its equal anywhere. We stand here, a quarter of a mile above 
die sea. The summit of yonder hill is a quarter of a mile above 
us. These elevations represent the lowest and highest of the 
lands of this dairy plat. Cool springs and running brooks water 
every farm. Drive back the forest from these highest hill tops, 
and at once a thick carpet of grass covers the whole. Not an 
acre of these lands is barren. Not a rocky slope, nor a field of 
stunted evergreens can be seen in all this dairy region. Go 
south, north, east or west, at home, or in foreign lai-ds, and the 
- bare rock or stunted shnib mark such highlands. To this you 
owe the liberal pay you receive for the products of your dairy. 
But the smile of this dairy-woman at my left, tells me th,tt she 
thinks that it is her art that makes her dairy famous in yonder 
metropolis. Ah, try it ; go out of this garden belt, and my 
word for it, your hand will have lost much of its cunning. 

To the young men here, who have been listening to the call, 
" voung man go West.' ' let me bid you stay at your homesteads, 
and cultivate them to their highest power of production, for the 
grass is a sure crop every year, while the grain field is exposed to 
the frost, the blast, the drought, the mildew, and the thousand 
other chances. * 

The first settler; arising, would stare wildly at our railways. 
Five years ago this summer, the railway crossed yonder bridge, 
and, for the first time, ftie engine's whistle sounded in Chenango. 
Today, that county, nestled among the hills, has more length of 
railway than any other in the State. 
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And here the croaker tells us weare bjildiiig in this coiiniry 
too fast. Look out with me on the landscape before us, up and 
down this valley, and up tiie sides of those Di^laware hills. See 
the smooth, hard-beaten highways cro^ising in every direction ■ 
see the clean fields, and the fenced farms. Who built the roads', 
cleared and fenced the farms, anrf gave them to this generation 
as a legacy ? It was these pray-haired fathers, sitting at my 
right hand and my left oi\ this platform, and their compeers 
"now rested from their latiors." 

They built these highways, and cleared the fields, and that, 
too, before the mower and the reaper, the horse-rake and" the 
thrasher, and the numerous other helps of to-day made it easy to 
raise and gather their food from among the roots and stumps ; 
when the spinning-wheel and loom and other slow processes made 
their raiment. 

Half the cost of these highways and clearings would Duild a 
railroad through every town in the land. Why, then, shall this 
generation not build them? Who shall say we are building too 
much until every village and hamlet shall have its road. 

Though not a native of this valley, sir, I have one vivid 
early recollection of it. My parents, a little over two score years 
ago, spent two summers in a railroad shanty on the mountain 
south of us. in Pennsylvania, buildii.g the first railroa<l on which 
steam was used in America. They took me, a three-year old, 
along as a sub. Our shanty had no room for such furniture as a 
looking-glass. On our return north, we passed a night at the 
home of a friend in yonder town of Windsor, down this river. 
After tea, a bright fire in the parlor showed, at good advantage, 
a large mirror. .1 was bound to go through it into the other 
room; not the less so, because I saw a strange boy there strug- 
gling to come at me, and I was ready to try his mettle : in fact, 
desired to. A mother's iflnd on my collar failed to preveni 
kicks and screams, fiut she stopped me. She taught me one of 
my early lessons there, down this valley. I remember it. I re- 
member how it was done. It^as a practical lesson. My mother 
did not use Valerian then. That was not what she gave me. I 
took something elie. > 
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But here, sir, let me ilrop a tribute, on this occasion, to a 
friend, who is a native of this valley and now living. 1 wish he 
was here, to-day, sharing with us these festivities, and himself 
telling you what his life lias been. I refer to my classmate and 
friend, Dr. Henry S. West. 

As I came under this tent, Mr. President, I heard you say, 
that a missionary, as the report went, on his way to the Indians, 
encamped for the night at " Old Chenango Point," now the city 
of Binghamton, and, from the profanity and whisky he heard 
and saw there, decided he had reached his true mission, and set- 
tled. I believe, sir, that Dr. West is a direct descendant of that 
sin-stnick missionary. If not, he ought to have been. Born and 
reared at B ngl an on 1 there commenced practice as a physi- 
cian. We en be 1 b as a college student, beloved by ail, 
modest, u a u t, J*; excelling in every line of study. Like 
modesty a d k 11 k d his practice. A call was made for 

Christian j 1 ys an o go out as missionaries. The Dr. after 
ten years' practice, with the " Good-by" and " God bless you" 
of his aged parents to their only son, took his young wife and 
went to Asia Minor to practice, and at the same time tell to the 
men where Paul preached, the same "glad tidings." 

Skillful in surgery, his fame soon spread far and wide, and, 
now, the siiffering travel hundreds of miles to avail themselves of 
hi-shelp. Few, in any land, are his peers, to-day, as surgeons. 
The exaggerated stories of the East give to him superhuman 
credit. For instance, the papers published and the people be- 
lieved, that he took out a woman's diseased heart, cut away dead 
portions from it, replaced the rest, and in time sent the sufferer 
home happy and well. 

Sir, when next you visit "Old Chenango Point," look out 
upon the tall spijes of the city, pointing heavenward from her 
ample, costly, graceful churches, and upon her other public edi- 
fiees,and you will say that fr(Jm the t.s.x\y planting of that missionary 
in good Susquehanna Valley soil, grew a splendid crop of mis- 
sionaries, churches, schools ; that be was the right man in the 
right place. 
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One thought more, suggested by this Century Plant, my 
friends, and I will relieve your patience. 

The worldis growing better. Don't shake your heads, my 
veteran friends of three-score and four-score years. Not an old 
man, my whitening locks tell m& that I am beginning to descend 
toward the sunset of life. On the quiet, placid stream of life's 
evening we look at the gay, joyous, and it may be, boisterous 
young, and mourn that the rigid virtues of our own early life are 
departing, and (hat everything is going lou-ard the bad. Do we 
not overlook, or forget, the gay and joyous part of our own early 
life, and, perchance, its follies and waywardness, too ? 

I love to believe tbe world is growing better. Average life 
is longer than it was. Why ? Is it not that men are more care- 
ful of the body ? Our colleges, our acaderaie.s, our common 
schools are better ; are improving. Knowledge, and the means 
of knowledge, increase on every hand. Material ties are binding 
us, man to his feliow-man, more closely on every side. Every 
day new ways and measures are invented, and put in practice, to 
relieve suffering of every kind. The orphan, the blind, the 
aged, the fallen, the criminal, (he unfortunate of every class and 
of every land, are sought out and cared for. Great charities are 
reaching out strong hands of helpfulness. The school is placed 
within the reach of every child ; the Bible in the hands of every 
man. The terrors of war are softened by the kind, impartial 
offices of charily following in its direct wake. National crimes 
are dying out in the sunlight of a higher knowledge. Slavery is 
vanishing from the world. Liberty of conscience, and liberty 
of person, is increasing in every land. Despotic thrones are tot- 
tering to the fall. Corruption in public, private, and corporate 
life, the natural outgrowth of the irregularities and excesses of 
our terrible war, is held up for the scorn of man ; and the knife 
of investigation is being*sed without mercy, and the corrupt 
mighty are falling. *Steru war has taught us how every man has 
need of the help of his fellowjiian, and made us mutually re- 
spect and honor all of ever)»rank or class. 

And to-day, sir, on the shores of the benutiful Lake of Ge- 
neva sits a tribunal witU power to arbitrate between two of the 
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mightiest and most cultured nations of the earth a ^asus belli 
that once could only have been solved by a bloody appeal to 

Reason is on the throne, and the coutitry growing better. An 
hundred years hence, and — but I forbear. It needs a prophet's 

Let every man, in his place, day by day, do his daily duty, 
and all shall be well. 

Thanking you for your kind indulgence, I bid you a hearty 
good day. 
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THE LETTERS. 



The President announced that the Secretary, Mr. Hardy, 
would now proceed to read the letters which the Home Com- 
mittee had received from some of our friends abroad, who were 
unable to share with us in person, the festivities of the day. 
That first in order would be the letter of an honored and greatly 
esteemed son of the valley, whose very name was a synonym of 
inteffrily ; who never deserved an enemy and, so far as is known, 
never had one: Deacon Hugh C. Johnston. The President 
added; "Fifty-four and fifty -five years ago he was our village school- 
master, and such was our respect for his knowledge and wisdom, 
that of him, as of Goldsmith's ideal of that important func- 
tionary, it may be said ; 



The several letters were then read, as follows; 
LETTER FROM HUGH C. [OHNSTON, ESQ. 
"Cedar Rapeds, Iowa, June 7, 1872. 

To llie Centeiininl Celebrnlioii Commitlee: 

Dear Friends, — I am in receipt of your kind invitation to 
attend the celebration in commemoration of the settlement of 
Sidney Plains, 100 years ago. Mrs. Johnston and myself regret 
we cannot be with yon, but age and infirmities must prevent out 
attendance. We shall, notwithstanding, feel a deep interest in the 
day and the occasion, all which must awaken tender recollections 
of the past. Oft havej listened with thrilling interest to my 
dear father's reciial of the privations and discouragements of 
those who settled the Susquehanna Valley, in that locality. It 
is just and proper that the^ay and the occasion should he com- 
memorated. For more than three score years I was identified 
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Ill the providence of God I am separated from you, but 
find no place so dear to me as my early home. Many a.re the 
changes time has wrought since my early recollection. There I 
spent my infancy, childhood and mature years. 

Imagination often carries me back to the scenes of early life, 
but I fear it will be only in imagination. I often think of child- 
hood's days, when with dear brothers and sisters we were an im- 
broken circle around our dear parents' hearthstone. 

I remember with pleasurable emotions, my connection with 
the Sabbath School for forty years, and the dear ones in attend- 
ance; of my union with the Church of Christ, and those who 
composed it, more than three score years ago. 

I think of the old church with its high pulpit, and square 
pews, and of their occupants ; of solemn warnings, of the mes- 
sages of love and the songs of praise that echoed within its wails ; 
of the happy days I there enjoyed with the dear companion of 
my youth, in receiving the caresses of our bbloved children. 
Alas ! six of them sleep in death. 

I think of the many social gatherings in which, with my 
family, I then and there participated; of the venerated and be- 
loved dead who sleep in that lonely cemetery. 

A review of the past is calculated to awaken emotions, both 
pleasurable and painful. The review appears much like a dream ; 
and now, at the age of almost four score years, I am admonished 
that my future of life must be short. May that God whose I am, 
and whom I have endeavored to serve, strengthen and sustain me 
under the increasing infirmities of advancing age. 

Be assured while life lingers, I shall cherish tlie foiiil recol- 
lection of my old, old home. When the short-livi-d pleasures of 
this world are ended, may we be [irepared lo enjoy a happy future 
in the better life. « 



Please remember 


Mrs. Johnston and myself to our life 


ids who may join 


in the celebration. 




Sincerely yours, 




H. C. Johnston." 
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LETTER FROM JUDGE LONGYEAR. 

" Df.tkoit, June 6, 1872. 

Ira E. SHeriiian, Esq., and others. Comniitiee: 

Messrs. — Please accept liiy tlianks for your kind remem- 
brance, and favoring me with an invitation to your pro[)osed 
Centennial Celebration of the settlement of tlie Susquehanna 
Valley at Sidney Plains, 13th inst. I as-iure you it would afford 
me much more than ordinary plexsure to aceept _vour kind invi- 
tation and revisit the scenes, and take by the hand the friends 
and acquaintances of my earlier life, :.nd participate in the an- 
ticipated festivities. But it is not so to be. The IT. S. Courts 
at this place, over which I am now presiding, are in active session, 
and will continue for probably a month to come, and it is there- 
fore impossible for me to get away without maicrial injury to the 
public service. 

Flea^e remember me kindly to all old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and accept for yourselves the sincere regards of 
Yours very truly, 

Jno. W, Lo.vr.YEAK." 
LETTER EROJf ILOX. HENRY R. MYGATT. 
"OxKOKD, June 13, 1872. 
Gentf.emen. — I'hi-i morning a protracted trial in the Su- 
preme Court, in which I aui engaged, deprived rae of the antici- 
pated ple;tsure of being present as one of the representatives of 
the Chenango Valley at your centennial festival of to-tlay. 

I regret extremely to say that a professional opponent from 
Onondaga will not consent that I mite with you in recalling the 
interesting events of a century ago, when an intrepid, hardy and 
industrious population commenced moving westward throiig^i the 
gates of the Su.-,quehanna. They sojn found their way to the 
beautiful Chenango. * 



- extended valley, in your hills, and |)laiiis, in yo 
manufactures, and. commerce, are found the mibli 
■ national ^lory. A cenLury ago, ll.e king of" C.rc 
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Britain pursued tlie system of concentrating all power over these 
Colonies. Those were perilous times, and yet the patriot, Samuel 
Adams, never forgot to sound " the glorious spirit of liberty." 
The war whoop was then ringing, and the scalping knife gleam- 
ing ; but on this day of your jubilee not a son of the forest will 
disturb the civilization and liberty of the owners, settlers and 
occupants of your soil. 

Whilst I thank you for your obliging invitation, you will 
allow me to offer to the public-spirited people of Sidney my cor- 
dial wishes for both the success of the occasion, and for their 
continued prosperity and welfare. 

Very sincerely and faithfully your friend and servant, 

Hf.nrv R. Mvcatt. 

To Ika E, Shehmas, F,sii.. nml others of the ConiiolUec!." 

LETTER FROM MR. CALVIN J- MILLS. 
'■New York, June ii, 1871. 

Hon, Ira E. Siiermnn : 

My Dear Sir,— Please, to yourself and the Committee, 
accept thanks for the invitation to join in celebrating the com- 
pletion of the century since the settlement of the Upper Susque- 
hanna valley. 

Doubtless it presented rare beauty to the reverend pioneer, 
as under the fresh foliage he woke the echoes with the voice of 
prayer and praise ; the river rolled gloriously at his feettoward the 
far off ocean when it first reflected from its shining bosom the 
pale face of the settler, 

'Tis many years since I last saw the quiet valley and the 
smiling faces of cherished friends and near relatives there. Many 
of those beloved now sleep beneath the grassy mounds near the 
village church. Since my la,st visit to my Mecca, you have wooed 
for her benefit, the progressive genius of the age. The locomo- 
tive shriek pro :laims thrfvictory of steam, and lightning messen- 
gers bring you itfto immediate connection with the American 
Metropolis and close relatiops with all the world. Enterprise 
and skill have reduced to ^urs the journeys of weeks, and bring 
damp to your hands the Metropolitan journals with fresh news 
from all quarters of tlie globe. 
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LKTTEB FItOM El'IIBAIM LO**(iYEAR, ESQ. «5 

Pressure of daily duty precludes to me the great pleasure of 
joining in your jubilee. I would gladly survey the scene which 
charmed my childhood; more gladiy press again warm hands 
that have given me many hearty greetings. Strong necessity for- 
bids the enjoyment. Permit me to hope no cloud may mar _your 
festivities ; and that Sidney Plains, as a commercial center, may 
in its greater prosperity retain those public and private virtues 
which, during a hundred years, have been characteristic of her 
population. Truly your friend and kinsman, 

Calvin J. Mills " 

LETTER FROM EPHRAIM LONGYEAR, ESQ. 
"Lansing, Mich., June 4, 1872. 

Ira E. Sherin.in. E-«i., uinl <iilii>rH. Coiniiiittee; 

I have received your kind invitation to visit the Susquehanna 
Valley, and attend the Centennial Celebration of June 13th; 
and I should be greatly pleased to be there, but my business 
arrange msnts are such, that it will be impossible for me to do 
so. I wish 10 convey to you my sincere thanks for yotir kind 
remembrance of one who, in his boyhood, was a resident of the 
valley, and with which many of the pleasantest recollections of 
his early life are associated. 

I visited Sidney Plains, after about 35 years' absence, and 
her valleys and green hillsides looked like the familiar faces of 
old friends, that brighten the eyes and cheer tlie heart to meet. 
Many of the old citizens had passed away, but some yet remained 
to ivelcome an old friend. I found that new life and vigor were 
infused into your once sequestered town by the railroad and tele- 
graph, and that your hills and mountains were no longer a bar- 
rier to be surmounted by slow processes, in communicafing with 
the rest of the world. Long may you live to enjoy your growing 
prosperity. • 

.Allow me to join you in hoping that your celebration will 
be one of the most interesting ever held in the old valley, and 
that the occasion will be pleasant and entertaining. Though ab- 
sent, consider me as one who would gladly be with you on that 
day at Sidney Plains! 
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Allow me, again, gentlemen, to thank you, and to subscribe 
mystif one ivlio well and pleasantly remembers the old Susque- 
hanna Valley. E. Longvkak." 

LETTER FROM DR. WILLIAM D. PURPLE. 
"Greene, May lo, 1873. 

tJENTLEMEN, — -Your very kind invitation to participate in 
the Centennial Celebration of the settlement of your valley was 
duJy received, for which accept my thanks. I am personally 
acquainted with Messrs. Rogers and McMaster, and would he 
happy to join in a celebration of the advent of their ances- 
tors in your lovely valley. Your historic reminiscences will 
be highly interesting to me, who sp;nt soni si-c y3ars in yo;ir 
valley, and who has an acquaintance with many of your older 
inhabitants. The Indian history of the valley, and the advent of 
Gen. Jas. Clinton's bateaux in August, 1779, on his way to Ca- 
yuga Lake to destroy the Indian crops ; and the very interesting 
interview of Gen. Herkimer and Brant under the foliage of 
some of your native trees, will be scenes worthy of the orator and 
the iKiet on that occasion. 

My health is not very good, antl I am invited to give a pub- 
lic lecture at Sherburne on the nth of June before the Chenango 
County Medical Society, and shall be unable to d6 myself the 
honor to be in your midst. Yours truly and kindly, 

W D, Purple. 



At the setting of the sun, which had shone serenely upon 
the day's proceedings thus iat, a recess of a couple of hours was 
announced ; exercises to be again resumed at the church. 
EVENING EXERCISES. 

The exercises in tha«evening were held in tlie Congrega- 
tional Church ; the Services being opened by the Rev. Mr. Rob- 
ertson, reading of the Scriptureiand prayer. A fine selection was 
rendered by the choir, afterivhich the R;v. J. B. Mjrse read the 
following sketch :>f th; chur.:h' at Sidaey, principally fo'.iml in 
the cliurch records: > 
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THE FIRST RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF SIDNEY. 



Tiie church in Sidney did not commenct; with ihe scttjt-ment. 
This valley was not settled, like some parts of the West, by a 
colony, who take with them all the conveniences and institutions 
of older settlements, — the mechanic, merchant, schoolmaster and 
minister. The seftleinent was a small germ to begin with, and 
grew slowly. 

It was thirty-six years after the first settlement, bufore the 
first Church of Christ in Sidney was constituted. We are not 
to suppose, however, thai the early settlers were willingly with- 
out the stated means of grace, or that they were wholly deprived 
of this blessing. 

Occasionally an itinerating missionary would find his way 
into the valley and preach to the s[jarse settlements scattered up 
and down the river. At quite an early date, the church was 
formed in Bainbridge, which, in a measure, became the spiritual 
center for a large section of country, including a part of Sidney. 

The Rev. Joel Chapin, who was pastor in Bainbridge from 
179S to 1806, considered Sidney as belonging to his parish, -and 
preached a part of the lime here. It is recorded in his diary, 
that after he closed his labors with the church in Bainbridge, he 
preached a part of his time, from 1808 to 1S12, in Sidney, and 
labored in a revival during that time. He speaks of the people 
in Sidney with great esteem and love. He records that he 
preached in the meeting-house at Sidney in 1812, "to a full and 
solemn assembly." 

Through th| instrumentality of Mr. Chapin, more than any 
other human agency; a council was called on the r 2th day of 
Jaiiuary, iSoS, to constiuice-a. church in tliis pla.ce. I cannot do 
better than to give the r*ord entire, as it was made at the time : 

".\t a council called aiid convened at Sidney, J.inuary 13, 
1808, for the purpdse of examining, and, if thought proper, to 
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constitute a church in this place, there were present: Revs. 
Joel Cliapin, DiviLl Harrower and Wm. Bull; Archibald Bassett, 
Moderator, atic! Joel T. Benedict, Clerk," 

Joel Chapin was at that time living in Bainbridge; David 
narrower was an itinerating iiiiasionary living at Hamden, and 
preaching a part of the time in Sidney ; Rev, Archibald Bassett 
was the pastor of the Congregational Church in Walton; Rev. 
Wm Bull was a wandering preacher, preaching where bechanced 
to be. 

"The council opened with prayer. Tlie following persons 
presented themselves, and after a careful examination of their 
doctrinal and experimental qualifications, they were considered 
as qualified to be constituted into a visible Church of Christ ; 
namely : Israel Smith and Elizabeth his wife ; Samuel Rogers 
and Sarah his wife ; Israel rimith, Jr.; Enos Goodman and Esther 
his wife; Darius Smith and Lydia his wife ; Samuel Bistby and 
Hannah his wife ; David McMaster; Simeon Eimer and Hannah 
his wife; Solomon Farnham and Sally his wife; Elijah Bryan; 
Peter Bradley and Phebe his wife; Talcott Gould and Anna his 
wife; Hezekiah Wells ; Polly Taylor; Jane Johnston; Jemima 
Judd, and Lydia Johnston ; in all 26. 

Voted that the council do proceed to constitute a church in 
this place, composed of the foregoing persons, to-mcrrow, at 10 
o'clock A. M. Voted that Mr. Benedict make the prayer, Mr. 
Bassett preach the sermon, Mr. Chapin make the concluding 
prayer. 

Jan. i3.~Met according to adjournment. Council opened 
with prayer. 

The candidates voted that they were satisfied with the senti- 
ments and qualifications of each -other. 

The existing confe»ion of faith and covenant were read, 
examined and aa<f|)ted.. The council and the candidates then 
repaired to the place of public worship" (which, as the memory 
of a living witness supplie% was an upper room in the house at 
present occupied by Mr. W«ir, but which was then kept as a 
public house by Mr, David Smith). 
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THE FIBST BEtlOIOUS SOCICT'Y OF SIDXEY. 1*9 

" The Rev. Joel T. Benedict opened the meeting with prayer. 
Rev. Archibald Basset preached the sermon from Ps cxxxvii: 5, 
6 : • If I forget tliee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand foiget her 
cunning. If I do not remember thee, let ray tongue cleave to 
the roof of my raouili, if I prefer not Jerusalem above ray chief 
joy.' 

The church was then constituted and considered as bearing 
the name of, the first Church of Christ in Sidney. (.Concluded 
with prayer by Rev. Joel Chapin. Joel T. Benedict, Clerk." 

On the same day the church made choice of two deacons : 
Israel Smith and Enos Goodman. 

The confession of faith and covenant, which now follow in 
the miriutes, and which we cannot quote, were, in those days, 
considered short and simple ; to our modern notions, they were 
long, elaborate and strong. Those who believed and confessed 
them on that far-off day, as the charter members of this church, 
have long since been gathered to their fathers, and with them 
the majority of the congregation that listened to that con- 
stituting sermon. The children lh.it wttnes.sed with interested 
curiosity, or solemn thoughts, the ceremonies of (he day, have 
passed away, or live among us, or in other communities, as old 
men and women. 

The first year of the church's existence, under the pastoral 
labors of Rev. David Harrower, was a year of great prospetity. 
During the year there were added 35 new members, making in 
all 61. 

A few extracts from the records of the church during the 
first two years of its existence, cannot fail of interest to many 
who are present- as they must awaken many solemn and tender 
recollections: 

"Jan, 24, i8o8.-«erthena and Aurilie, children of U/.ial 
Taylor, were baptized." This is the first record made by the 
newly constituted church ; ajid if I were now preaching, I should 
say a good record to mal«, and one we are neglecting too much. 
The second is like unto it. 

"Feb. 2, iSoS.-— Rena, Lynda, Israel, Eher, Folly, Riifus, 
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Eiihti, Otis and Electa, chiklren of Israel Gmith, Jr., ^vere bap- 
lized. 

Feli. 32, i8oS,— Cyrus and Divid, chiklren of David Mc- 
^Mastcr, were baptized. 

March 20, 1808.— The church proceeded 10 the examina- 
tion of Lois Bixhy and Betsy Redfield, and after examination, 
votetl to receive them." 

The same day, March 20th, the following persons were re- 
ceived into the chtirch, viz.: Witter Johnston, Lois Johnston, 
Mary Johnston, Anna Johnston, Peter Sliter, Simeon Smith, 
0a\ id Bradley, Sturgis L. Bradley, Francis Stoyell, Mary Baxter, 
Electa Smith, Rena Smith, Polly Sliter, Hepsibah Smith, Betsy 
Redficlci and Lois Bixby ; and Betsy Redfield was baptized. 

Tliis was the first acquisition to the church, 
are still living, and still members of tbe church w 
first united. 

"Apkh. 3, 1808. — The following persons ui 
church; Nicholas Sliter, Hugh C. Johnston, Co: 
PoUy Bryan, Ruth Palmer and Betsy Hickock."" 

Fiissing many records that no doubt are interesting to those 
who remember the names and incidents, we find recorded May 
2oth, 1S08: "This church voted to forma union with the 
Northern .Associated Presbytery,' which union was effected at the 
session of Presbytery at Harlwick, the 8th of June." The same 
year the delegate from the Sidney church was Col. Witter John- 

'■ May 29, 1808. — Jabez John and Wm. Henry (now known 
as Henry W.), children of Samuel Rogers, were baptized. 

Alc. 18, 1808.— Abner, child of Hugh Johnston, was bap- 
tized. 

January, 1S09.— Le«, Henry, Nancy, John, Charles, Ed- 
gar, Frederick, Wilfiam and Thimias, children of Levi B.ixier, 

March 5, 1809, we hav» the lollowing record : "The church 
went into the consideration of Other members, occasionally com- 
muning with us, and c;»me to the following resolution, viz : — We 
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TIIK FIRST BELiaiOUS SOCIE'PY OF SIDSEY. 81 

do nol wish to be understood to deny members of other churches 
occasionally communing with us, but wc do not conceive it to be 
our duty to allow this practice with any one member more than 
one year." But we must pass on. 

The present church edifice was raised as a meeting house in 
1807. It was roofed that year, and clap-boarded the year fol- 
lowing, but was not completed and dedicated until 1S14. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by the Rev. Isaac Gar- 
vin, who was at the time pastor of the church, from Gen. xxviii : 
17: "How dreadful is this place. This is none other than the 
House of God." Allow me to quote from his most excellent 
sermon : 

" Are you now prepared, in view of God, Angels and Men, 
to dedicate this house to its intended use and purpose ? In testi- 
mony of our sincerity, let us all arise from our scats and dedicate 
this house. 

Blessed God ; Father, Son and Spirit who bear record 
whose anger burns to hell, whose mercy, althoiigh set above the 
heavens, distils upon this earth,— to Thee, the Triune God, we 
dedicate this house, — to Thee, we dedicate these sacred walls for 
the convention of Thy people, and for the public profession of 
Thy Son's name ;— to Thee we dedicate these sacred altars for 
the administration of Thy holy ordinances, baptism and the 
Lord's Supper;— to Thee we dedicate this sacred desk for the 
dispensation of Thy holy word and prayer; — to Thee we dedi- 
cate yonder seats for Thy sacred praise ; — to Thee we dedicate 
ourselves with solemn obligation to be Thine ;— to Thee, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, we dedicate our children present, 
and our children's children to a thousand generations. On this 
2d day of January, in the year of our Lord, one thousand, eight 
hundred and fourteen, w« humbly dedicate this house to Thee, 
the Lord God Almighty,, prayiug that Thy special presence may 
descend and fill this place, as.the Temple of Thy peculiar wor- 
ship. And now brethren and friends, in this consecrated house, 
let us all sit down with our long Amen." 

\X the time of dedication, there was a membership of a hun- 
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dred and nineteen. During tlie whole time since the constituton 
of the church, there have been connected with ir 299 members; 
of these, 239 have been added on the profession of their faith, 
and 60 by letter. There have been dismissals, — 58 by letter, and 
38 have died. I would say this record is imperfect ; as there are 
now only 103 menabers, it leaves 100 members unaccounted for. 

Since the dedication, the church edifice has been twice re- 
paired. First in 1S39, when the square pews were taken out, and 
the high pulpit and sounding board were taken down. In 1870, 
work was commenced, and in 1871 the church was finished as 
you now see it, at the cost of $7,500, all of which we rejoice to 
know is paid, and the church stands dedicated to God, free of debt. 

Since the organization of the church, the congregation have 
received the labors of 23 ministers, an average of not quite two 
years to a minister, £0 say nothing of some long intervals when 
the church was without a supply. Whether .the people exhausted 
the ministers, so that they became dry to them, or whether the 
ministers exhausted the people, so that they could no longer live, 
it does not belong to the historian to determine ; but certainly 
the church has not the glory of any extended pastorate, to which 
to refer as an evidence of stability and conservative notions. 
Mr. Harrower served the church from 1807 to 1812. In reading 
over tne list of ministers, kindly furnished by one who remem- 
bers them all, one is forcibly reminded of the chapter in I Kings, 
where Elah, and Zimri, and Omri, and Tibni, one after another, 
came to the throne of Israel all in the compass of half a dozen 
verses. My first thought was to give the entire Htt, but I find it 
too long, or my time too short. 

Rev. A. McMaster was then introduced and gave a powerful 
historical sermon, reviewing not only the events of the past cen- 
tury, but those events pi^ceding, which had been potent in shap- 
ing our history, aifli thr.ough which, under the blessing of God, 
we had been lifted up and made a free and prosperous people. 
At the close of Mr. McMa#ter's sermon, the President announced 
that these proceedings were about to close, and that if any action 
remained to be takerf, the same would now be in order. Then, 
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KKSOLUTIONS.- fiS 

On molion of Dr. \Vm. Baxter, of Dutcliess county, it was 

Mcxiilved, TJiat the thanks of the entii-e delegations from 
abroad are due to tlie Coinniittee of Armngemeiits and the citi- 
zens of Sidney PluiiiH for their ftinrfness and itiouyMfulneea, in 
thiis affording to them an opportunity for so pleasant a re-union 
in commemoration of the first settlement of this valley, and for 
the complete and ample arrangements made by them for their 
reception and entertainment whilst here. 

On motion of Mr. Abner Johnston, it was 

Resolved, That the thanlis of the Committee are due, and 
should be tendered to the Norwich Glee Club for the line music 
so Itindiy furnished by fheni to enliven the oceasion. Also that 
our thanks be tendei'ed to the representatives of the Press who 
were present, for their Interest in the Centennial and for furnish- 
ing ilafa and material for a recoi'd of the same. 

On motion of Hon. Ira E. Sherman, it was 

SeKOleed, That the speakers and Poet of the day be" requested 
to furnish the Committee a copy of tlieir several wldresses, that 
they may be publlslied to the world, and kejrt as a part of the 
record of the century just passed. 

After the passage of these Resolves, tlie congregation rose 
and sang to the tune of " Old Hundred " : 

''Praise God from whom iiU blessings flow, 
Pmise Him all creatures Jicrcbclan>, 
p™ia« HiM. abovt y= Henvenly H.sl, 
Praise Fi.liicr, Son und Holy Ghnst." 

Mr, Rogers then addressing the assembly, briefly acknowl- 
edged the courtesies extended to him during his administration 
of the duties of the Ciiair, and closed with these words : 

" Tlie observances of this day are ended. Tlie lirst settle- 
ment of the Upper Susquehanna Valley, and the evenls which 
have followed for One humired years, now belong to history. In 
obedience to your command, / declare this Centennial Festival 
adjourned to the th^rteeittli day of yiine, in the year of our Lcrd 
one thousand, nine hundred and seventy-two.' ' 
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APPENDIX. 

OULEOUT AND CARR'S CREEK. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH 



SLUMAN L. ^A'ATTLES, ESQ. 

The generation having personal recollections of the earliest 
settlement of the valleys of the Oiileout and Carr'a Creek, lias 
passed away. AH knowledge, therefore, of the brave and enter- 
prising pioneers of these settlements is traditionary ; und it la 
surprising tliat so little of their history is now retained by their 
descendants. We of tlie present day having so many privileges, 
and possessing a cultivated country preparotl for us by them, can 
hartlly appreciate the difficulties, dangers and har<ishi|>s they had 
to encounter. They were compelled to traverse an unbroken 
wilderness, inhabited only by wild beasts and savages, from the 
Hudson river on the esist, and the Mohawk on the north, with- 
out roads, or any guide except the courses of the streams, 

Tiie first explorer of the Ouleout Valley in the town of Sid- 
ney, after the Revolutionary War, was Si.umax Watti.eh. In 
17^*4 he came there to examine, survey and lay out in lots, a tract 
of hind extending from a line near tlie 8usi|ueh anna river, south- 
wanlly to the Dehiware liver, afterwanls and now called I-iving- 
ston's Patent. It appear!#that Mr. Wattles had some interest in 
this Patent then, arfll afterwards he was known to bo iMirt owner 
of it. Willie there at that time he selected a pla«e for himself 
and built a log cabin on the tmet near the spot where Mr. Wil- 
liam Taylor's house now stands. In 1785 he moved his family 
there. He w,h from Coiiiicrticut. He bnmght his family, eon- 
^Uthi" of his wife anii'rwrj ov three clulUron, on horsehaclv. Mrs. 
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Wattles rodf tliu horse, currying lier beil ami one cliild Ijeliiml 
her, and one child before her. The other child, ii smiill infiint 
then, was carried most of tlie way in the arms of a Lrotlier of Sir. 
Wattlea, who came with them. This infant child was aftorwards 
the wife of tlie late Col. Dewej-, of Sidney. Slie was boni on tlie 
banks of the Delaware river, near the present villaKC of Blooni- 
viiie ; Mr. Wattles, on his way, having stopijcd there awliile in a 
deserted cabin, supposed to liave been built l)y some one before 
tlie war, and who ha*l been driven off by the Indians. They 
came down the Delaware, tlirowgh the place where Delhi now 
stands, to Platner's Bi-oofc ; thence up the bi-ook and over the hill 
to the Ouleout, following an Indian path. They lived there i^ix 
niontlis before Mrs. Wattles saw the face of a white woman. 

The Indians, claiming some title to the lands on which Mr. 
Wattles had settled, or to the Patent lie had surveyed, it became 
necessary to negotiate with them, and he and they held a couuei! 
on the banks of the Ouleout, near his house, and made a treaty, 
the preliminaries of which were, that the Indians should have a 
barrel of rum, and that they should give up their knives and 
weaiwns to Jlr. Wattles while they hekl their p(tw-wow. 

All this region of country was then in Montgomery county. 
In 1791 Otriego county was formed and consisted of two towns, 
Cherry Valley and Otsego, and the present town of Sidney was 
then a part of Otsego. In 17!)7 Delaware county was formed from 
Otsego and Ulster. Mr, Wattles was thcnaSupervlsor in Otsego, 
and took an active part in setting off the new county of Delawaiv. 
He WHS also a magistrate at that time for a large territory, includ- 
ing the present towns of Sidney, Franklin, Ma-sonville and many 
others. He took an active and leading part in all the local public 
afEiirs of tliat town, and immediately after Delaware county was 
formed, was appointed one (tf the county judges. 

The Ouleout being the largest stream running through Sidney 
should have given its beautiful name to the town. Judge Wat- 
tles said that the signification of the Indian word Oulvout or Olr.- 
Aoiid; was "Leafy Water," and that the stream was so named 
from the abundance of ^laple leaves that fell into the water in tlie 
autumn, ItsprinBipalbraneli, "Handsome Brook, "was so nanieil 
by the judge himself. 

About the time that Judge Wattles came into the country, a 
cousin of Ills, Xatiianiel ^Tattles, also moved in and settled on the 
Susfiuehaniia, below the mouth of the Ouleout. His place was 
long known as ■' Wattles's Ferry." In 17!IJ the Legi datureof the 
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state {Kiased un act to conatruet a road from Cutskill tn tlie Oiile- 
out, and appropriated six liutidrod pounds to make Hit same. 
Nathaniel Wattles wm one of the contractors to make tlie road. 
The road commenced at the Ferry and ran up the Ouleout about 
amileand ahalf; thence directly up and overoneof thesteeiwat 
and highest hills in tlie town, to the north brancli of Carr's 
Creek, which it crossed about two miles east of Sidney Center. 
This road was partly cut out and worked, anil was used a short 
time in transporting goods from Catskill, by means of drays— a 
sort of wooden sled drawn l>y i>ne horae. Mr. Wattles lived at 
the Ferry several years, and raised a large family, not one of 
whom went further west. He kept the first tavern in the town, 
the river there being used as a sortof a highway before any roads 
were cut out. He was an active and prominent man. He was 
one of the first two members of Assembly sent to the 
L^taiflture after the formation of Delaware county, 
nnd he died in Albany while a member. Mr. 
James Hughston, a relative of Nathaniel Wattles, 
moved into the town soon after Mr. Wattles did, and settled on 
the farm now owned by his son, Col. Rol>ert Hughston. It was 
then a very dense wilderness, and so thick were the trees and 
bushes that it was said to be impossible to drive a pair of oxen 
yoked up from Mr. Hughston's house to Wattles' s Ferry. Mr. 
Hughston moved his wife into the country on horseback, with 
her bed and other articles sti-appcd on the horse ; and she used to 
relate, among other incidents of her early life, how she made a 
cradle for her lir.st cliild out of a piece of a hollow tree. Mr, 
Hughston lived and ilied in Sidney. He was a magistrate in the 
town about forty years, several times Sui>ervisor, and once a 
member of the State Legislature from Delaware county. 

Very soon after the close of the Revolutionary War, Adam 
Bifenbark settled on the bank of the Susquehanna, a short dis- 
tance below Crookerville. He had previously lived on the other 
side of the river. It is said he was a deserter from the British 
anny, and came into this country to escape. And about the same 
time Timothy Beach mo)|pd his family into a cabin he had built 
at the junction of J^he Ouleout and Susquehanna. The place 
where he settled was afterwards calle<l and known as the Betts 
farm. The remains of his cellar are still visible. Mr. Beach 
lived there a few years, an ^ was drowned in the river; It wjis 
supposed, by an Indian. He has numerous descendantM residing 
in Fi'anklin and Waltan. 
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Ono AljraluiTn Fuller settled on the Oulooiit and built a grist 
mill on the site of the present mills. This mill was built proba- 
bly in 178S, and waa the first grist mill built in Sidney or in any 
of the adjoining towns. Previous to the building of this mill, 
the few inhabitants were obliaed to go to Schoharie or Harpers- 
field to mill. One of Judge Wattles's sons used to say that his 
father liad sent him forty miles on horseback to mill, through an 
almost unbroken wilderness. The first grist mill built on the 
Susquehanna, in Sidney, was built by a Mr. Bennett, who, It 
seems,owne;t it foraconniderable time. It was afterwards owned 
by Mr. Crooker, and he built a woolen factory there. 

One Carr built the only grist mill ever built on Carr's Creek. 
It was built at an early date. It was a small aiTair, and it Is said 
that Ciirr brought his mill irons on his back all the way from 
Cooperstown ; a distance of nearly or quite forty miles. 

In the year 1780 Isaac Hodges came from the town of Florida, 
on the Mohawk river, in the county of Montgomery, to the Oule- 
out, to look for lands for his sons to settle on. He selected and 
purchased a tract of about 508 acres, being a part of the Patent 
that had been surveyed by Judge Watties, a few years previous. 
His pjrslme exteu Isl from the line of land! now (1872) owned 
by Thomas Williams, down the stream to a line about a mile 
from the Susquehanna river, and included extensive flats on both 
sides of the Ouleout. He paid ten shillings ($1.2.5) an acre, and 
he divided this land among his four sons, Hezektah, Benjamin, 
Isaac and Josiah. Early in the spring of 1700 Hezekiah with his 
wife and his brothers, Benjamin and Josiah, moved on and took 
possession of the land. They came by the way of the Schoharie 
to the head of the I>e!aware river, and thence crossed over to the 
Ouleout, and followed that stream down to their place. They 
move:! with a yoke of oxen anil one horse, and carried their few 
household goods and provender or fodder for their team, o'n a 
sort of a sled, with very crooked runners, which in those days 
was called a dra//, and which was so constructed as to be easily 
passed over logs and other obstructions. This sort of vehicle was 
much used then, being ^eaply made, and, it la said, that barrels 
of rum were brouglit on them all the way from Catsklll to the 
Susquehanna. 

They arrived at their^estination on the 2l)th day of April, 
1701, with about 23Q lbs. of hay for their teams and a little corn! 
On the (lay after theii; arrival the snow fell two feet deep, and 
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they siidered much for the want of provisions, and also for fod- 
der for tlieir teams. 

After reaching their lands their first stopping place waH on 
the hnvest fiat on the Ouleout, and on tlie fanii now owned by 
William T. Hodges, a grandson gfHezekiah. There they camped 
out, and immediately ^proceeded to build a cabin in this way : 
Tliey cut logs and rolled them u]> for two sides, leaving the other 
side open, and in front of the open aide they piled a large log 
heap ami set it on Are, and covering it with bark and brush they 
managed to Jteep dry and warm. In this cabin, on tlio :aith of 
Jime, 1790, Elizabeth, oldeat child of Hezekiah, was born. She 
is still living. As soon as the sons had made a little inipiwe- 
nient and built a house, their father came to and lived with 
tliem until he died. He was buried on his own land. Two of 
the sons soon went furtlier west. Benjamin died, and HezekiiUi 
and Jlaria, his wife, hoth lived in Sidney to good old age, and left 
numerous descendants ; many of whom still reside in this town. 
Hezekiah broughl apple seeds with him, and immodiateiy planted 
a nursery near his first cabin, and that nursery is the father of 
many of the oldest orchards in that iieighlwrhood. 

In 1797 Stephen Dewey, with his sons, William, Roger and 
Daniel, settled on the farm now owned by liis grandson, Ralph 
Dewey, Soonafter, his son William, aftenvards well known jw Col, 
Dewey, purchasetl the fiirm and resided on it until his death. 
Col. Dewey filled many public positions. He was Supeirisor of 
the town of Sidney and a member of the Legislature. Among 
other early settlers on the Ouleout are remembered the namiw of 
Jonatlian Bush, at whose house tlie flr»t town-meeting was 
held, and one Stevens, who had the grist-mill on the Ouleout and 
ran the first and only distillery for making whisky In the town. 
Oliver Gager, a captain in tlie militia, Nathaniel Wolcott, Josiali 
Thatcher, for many years town clerk,WiIliani Evans and others. 

The first settler at Sidney Center, to remain tiiei-o, was Jacob 
Bidwell. He moved there with his family in 17113, and built a 
cabin on the fami now owned by William Dewey, He moved 
his family on a sled. Hj^went over the hill from the Ouleout to 
Carr'a Creek, probgbly on the old State road, which was then 
Just cut oLit and opened,' The old State road commenced at Wat- 
tles's Ferrj' and ran up the Ouleout a short distance ; thence di- 
rectly over one of the steepest and highest hills in the town to 
the north bi-ancli of Carr's Creek ; thence easterly, towards Cats- 
kill. It was never coBipieted. In passing over the logs in the 
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road, Mr. Bidwell's aled broke, ami it lifinj,' dark lie put Jlrs. Bid- 
well and the cliiidi'en on the horses aiid iveiit tliroiigii. He went 
back for his goods the next day. Mr, Biilwell found two or three 
fiiniilies about there, but tlieir names are now unknown. Tiie 
next winter, being a very lianl one, tbeae fciinilioa Jill moved 
away, whicli left tlieni alone, and Mrs, Bidwell did not nee the 
face of a white woman for three months. Tiiey oneountered 
great privations and hanlships, provisions being Kcai-ce, and the 
timber was so heavy that it took a long time to clear the laud iind 

A short time after, Mr. John Wellnian came and Kottled on 
the farm now owned by Samuel Nllcs, and soon after, two fami- 
lies of Bmdsliaws came, one of which settled about where tlie 
school-house now stands, and about this time Charles Thomi)son 
moved in. Capt. Samuel Smith also settled on Carr's Crei^k about 
this time. He built farther up tiie ei'cek, and his pliiee went by 
the name of'Sniith Settlement " for nniny years, Capt. Smitli, 
in moving, had to cut his own road from Franklin up the hill, 
about wiiere the Shennan Hill road now runs. 

Nearly all of these old settlers raised large faniilies, and have 
numerous descendants, some of whom still remain In Bidne.v, but 
most of them are widely scattereii. Mr. Jacob Bidwell was a 
man of energy and industry, noted for his zeal and activity in 
i-eltgious matters. He was the fiither of the Baptist ehurchi's in 
Sidney, and conducted the first religious nieeting on Carr's t;ix.'ok. 
The occasion of the meeting was the deatii of the wife of Charles 
Thomjison, one of the early settlers, who was killetl by lightning 
under distressing eircum stances. The few inhabitants at that 
time held a meeting at Mr. Wollman's house, and Mr. Biilwell 
there made the first public prayer ever offered by a white man 
on Carr's Creek ; a revival ensued, a society was formed, and this 
was file foundation of the Baptistchurchin that part of the town, 
also of the church that was afterwards constituted on the Oiile- 
out. Mr. and Mrs, Bidwell are both buried near their tlrst home. 
The marble marks the simt where they lie, but a living and no- 
bler monument to the memory of the wife stands on the land 
they first cleared. • It is a large pine tree, now about eight.y years 
old, which was saved from the fire by her when tiie ground was 
burned over for its first crop. ' It was then a small bush, and she 
saved it by throwing her ifl>ron over it and iirotceting it from tlie 
heat. Mr. Wellman was a Captain in the Revoluthnniry War, 
a great hunter, andiinaiiy stories are told of bis prowess au,l 
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(k'eds in kiUing the bears, [mnthers iimi wolves, of which the 
country was fuli lit tiiat thiie. The first school on Oarr's Creek 
wns taught by Oharies BliiweU, a brotlier of Jacob, and the only 
person now living who attended that school is Mr. Simeon Bid- 
well, now of Unadilla, who was born at Sidney Center In J798. 

Jonathan Carley came from Dutches county in 17J)5, and 
settled on the banks of the Susquehanna, in tliia town, about two 
miles below Otego village. He found one CoUyer and Nathan 
Hill there ; Josiah Chaste also came before that time, but at what 
date is not known. Some of Mr. Chase's family still remain 
on the farm. I>abfln Crandall, John French and Jerry Reed came 
immeiliately after; also one Godfrey Calder. The first school 
kept in that part of the t«wn of Sidney, was tauglit by Miss Abi- 
gail iteed, in Mr. Calder's barn. 



Thi: sulijeet of tlie following sketch (Rev. Mr. Jolinston) is 
the second son of Col. Witter Johnston, whoso name is so often 
and lionorably mentioned in tlie proceedings of the Centennial. 
Mr. J. is well remembered by the older residents of Sidney Plains 
as an amiable young man, remarkable for his diligence in the 
pursuit of knowleilge, his freedom from the frivolities and ex- 
cesses of youth, atid perhaps, more tlian all, for his strictly con- 
scientious deportment and exemplary religions elianwjter, which 
dates biioli almost to his earliest childhood : 

REV. JAMES HARVEY JOHNSTON. 

By Rev. J, F. Tuttle. D- D. 

1824. Dkcember 9th. 1872. 

I have just been caj^ng on the venerable patriarch of our 
Church in Indians^ tlie Rev. James H. Jolinston. There was no 
special reason for tiie eall beyond the pleasure it brought the 
visitor liimself. The dates under his lionored name indicate a 
period of forf.y-elght years* On the !)tli of December, 1824, Mr. 
Johnston reached Madison, Indiana, a date which lie affection- 
ately retains as the beginning of liis iniuiatry and sojourn in this 
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Stoto. To-diiy I And him as cheerful an<l even hiluHous as he 
ought to have been when so many yeara ago he dismounteil in 
that pretty town on the Ohio for the flrat time. If any one has 
thought to exereiae a sort of pity for iiiiii to-<Iay, by ren«oii of the 
wide (llfFerenee between the two dates above-named, I beg liim to 
dismiss it. It la true the good man is forty-eight years older than 
when he came to Indiana, but among the nearly two millions in 
this State, I am sure there is not a more cheerful man than he ia. 
He relishes good things, loves a good joke or story, and tells as 
good a one as anybody can. I have not heard a merrier laugli in 
m^ny a day than liis to-day, aa he told of the inr|uiries made by 
himself and his traveling companion tor a suitable place tii stop 
at In Rising Sun, when on his flr.it journey westwai-d. Tliey 
were told of a Major Jelly as keeping a sort of " minister's tav- 
ern," and asked their informant If the Major was a jiious man, 
and the man replied, " He's only middling!" 

And after his hearty laugh Mr. Johnston added, " We found 
the Major wa.s not a church member, but his wife was, and they 
gave ua a cordial welcome." 

I was saying our patriarch does not need mucli pity, for in all 
our churches I am sure there is not a Christian man who so 
steadily iriakes his way to all the services of the sanctuary on llie 
Saiibath and during the other days of the week. It must he a 
very lieavy stortn to keep him houie when God's people meet to 
pray, and as for mere darkness it has no ternir for lilm. And he 
is not a silent member of "the meeting," but takes his part in 
the prayera'and exhortations, and no voice is heard with greater 
pleasure than his. His expositions of Paul's writings are cliurm- 
ing, and taking him altogether, he seems about as happy a man 
as we have among us. 

He is the grandson of a north of Ireland man that settled 
near Schenectady, and just one'hundred years ago removed t« 
Sidney Plains on the Susquehanna, in New York. His father, 
then a young man, spent the first winter at that i>arish among 
the Indians, there t>eing no white man with him. The grand- 
father and fiither ended t^eir days there,* Mr Johnston's motlier 
was desirous that Jie should be educated to pi-eaeh the Gospel. 
And under that impulse he began to study and read. To get the 
means of an education he taught school in Unadilla, and in 1816 
rode sixty miles to be pre.*nt at Hamilton College Commence- 
ment, in order to be examined for udmlHsioii to Freshmen. He 

' As U> the grandr.Lllicr, this is ai. error. Aali p, 15. 
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reiiiaitieii tliere four years, anil in 18:^0 lu'onouniifil llie claims vale- 
dictai-y ag first honor man. The second honor man, the Sahita- 
torian, a Mr, Humplirey, a lawyer, still resides in BoelieHtor, His 
Senior year was made memorable by the addition of Albert Enrnes 
to tlie class. After Sir. Barnes'^ conversion that year, he and Mr, 
Johnston became greatly attiiehed to each otlier, an attacliment 
that received its first interruption ftoni the deatii of Mr. iJurnes. 
The two friends corresponded with each other for over forty yeara, 
and one of the most charming of all the p«i>er8 called out by Mr. 
Barnes's death was one from the pen of his life- long friend John- 
ston, and delivered in Center church, Crawfordsville, and sevei-al 
other places. The richest part of this discourse consiHts in the 
extracts from Mr. Barnes's own letters to Mr. Johnston. It is to 
be regretted that this delightful discourse has not been i)rinted. 

Mr, Johnston is not an old man yet, having been born Oct. 
14, 170S, so that he has Just fairly entere<l his sovcnty-flf'th year. 
He was graduated at the age of twenty-two, taught st-hool in 
L'tica ft year, and then atudlcil theology at Princeton, where, I 
think, he was also in the same class with Mr. Barnes for a ])art 
of the course. In the fall of 1824 he came on horseback to In- 
diana, i>assing thimigh Buffalo, Cleveland, Dayton, and (leaving 
Cincinnati to the south), Lawrenceburg, Aurora, and Kisin^>- yun 
to Sladlson. 

He was then a licentiate. In the entire State tiiere was only 
one Presbytery— Salem— belonging to the Synod of Kentucky. 
He wiis ordained in ISii, in the fall, attended the Syn<i(l of Ken- 
tucky at Louisville, and in 1826 went to General Assembly at 
Philadelphia, carrying a petition to divide Salem Presbytery 
into three, and organize the Synod of Indiana. This re<|uest 
was granted, and the new Synod erected, including all Fnillana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and " the regions beyond." The first meeting 
was held at Vincennes, as was also the third, in 1828, which was 
remarkable for a special revival in connection with the sessions 
of Synod. "Large additions were made tn the cliurch at that 
time." 

Mr. Johnston was^ttled at Madison, where he remained 
for many years, and then removed to Crawtbrdsville, wliere he 
has been pastor of Center church, and the Principal of a Semi- 
nary for young ladies, in botli of which positions lie had great 
success. He is now ctniri^ts senior pastor of Center church, and 
so greatly is he beloveil that for yeai-s he performed a large ])art 
of the marriages in tkis vicinity, and Senator Lane once, with a 
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liappy turn, said, "We ought to ask the Legislature to pass iihiw 
that no marriage in Crawfonl^fville shall be biniiing unless sol- 
emnized by Father Johnatjm !" 

He has lived to witness vast changes since he came to Indi- 
ana, and may he live many year^^ more among those who so 
greatly love and honor him. 



LETTER FROM REV. JAMES H. JOHNSTON. 

CBAWFOHnsviLI.E, July 2il, IMTa 
Jolm Kaitor, Esq., and others. Members of the Committee: 

When I replied to your communication, inviting me to at- 
tend the Centennial you ha<l in contemplation, I intended to 
write to you again before ita celebration would occur, but Hilled 
to do so, I would have felt great interest in being present on 
auch an occasion, and regret that, under the circumstances, I 
felt constrained to deny myself the gratifi<aition. 

But little over twenty-six years of the century, now called to 
mind, had passed away when I became a resident of Kidney 
Plains, and it continued the place of my residence for twenty-six 
years following. At the close of this perioil, having completed 
my literary and theological education, I came to Indiana, which 
I hud previously chosen as my adopted State, 

During the forty-eight years that have since ela])sed I have 
never seen cause to regret the choice I then made. The oii]>ortu- 
nity has been allowed me, during this i>eriod, of revisiting, at 
eight different times, the scenes of my childhood. Had I been 
there at the Centennial celebmtlon It woulil have been a very flt- 
ting close to these InttTestlng visits. But I mitst now ho satisfied 
to know that others were allowed the g rati flcution that wasdenled 
to inc. 

References ma(te in the brief account of the celebiiition which 
has been published, ckiII to my mind faots and persons that are 
well recolleetert. Old man I5acon, especially, whose name is 
mentioned, I often saw, anft many times sat and listened to his 
long stories, with which he wUn always ready to entertain the 
young when they wouid give him a hearing. 
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Ihit T olicnsli tlie it'colleetion of Sidney Pliiiiis, uiid tlie 
scenes and iiieident» coiiiiecttsd with it, not solely or principally 
as the place of my birth and residence, but more especially for 
the deeply interenting religious aasoctatlons connetted with it. It 
was there I received, through the fldelity of pioiw parents and 
Christian teachers, my first un<l most endiirin;r impressions of 
the importance of eternal things, and was led to devote myself, 
at an early age, to the service of God. I rew)lleet the meetings 
of thrilling interest it was my privilege to attend, and the lui^e 
nHml>ers, who, at different times, came forward to make a public 
pi'ofession of tbeir faith in Clirist. In those days, long since 
gone by, the Gospel was attended with power, in that church, 
and seasons of much spiritual prosperity were often enjoyed. I 
hope the church may continue to be blessed, and these visitations 
of divine graoe be jjrauteJ with still greater power in time Ut 
come. Affi-etiouately yours, 

jAMliS H. J.m.NMTOX. 



DEACON NICHOLAS SLUYTER. 

<lJle.L Miircli 13, ISTi, age.! 88 YcHrs,) 

The following extracts are from the pen of Rev. S. W. Weisa, 
of Guilford, Chenango county, his friend and pastor : 

" Mr. Sluyter oi>ened his eyes for the first time to the lights 
and shadows of this world, at Sidney Plains, July Ul, 187.J. His / 7 
mt)tber was a daughter of Eev, Mr, Johnston, a Presbyterian di- 
vine, who was the first settler in that village. In 1778, Just seven 
years previous to his birth, the famous Indian chief, Joseph 
Brant, made a raid upon the valley from Aquago, drove offthe 
inhabitants and made his licadquartcrs for a time at what he 
called 'Tunadiila,' His mother fled with the inhabitants to 
Cherry Valley for safetj» 

At the time of*his birth, there wag not a single inhabitant 
within the present limits of the town of Guilford. The whole 
country was au unbroken wilderness in which wild beasts and 
savage Indians i-oamed at Targe, What wonderful changes have 
come over the face of nature, within the circle of his vision, since 
that day, and wliat cftanges liave occurred among the different 
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nations of the earth ! Then Washington, Napoleon, and Georye 
III, were alive and famous. 

In those days boys were accustomed to toils and hnrdshiiia, 
which imparted to them great strength and goo.1 liealth ; and this 
may aecount in a great measBi-e for the good constitution and 
long life of the departed octogenuriaii. 

Mr. Sluyter and his bereaved eonipan ion were united in mar- 
riage in 1810, almost flfty-flve years ago; but as the elosest un- 
ions must be broken up, and the strongest ties l»e severe*!, so they 
are separated at last by death — but not long, for she will soon fol- 
low him. She may truly say in the words of another— 

" My 1M«I sun is si;lkhig r:isl, 
My race .s nearly run; 



Mr, Sluyter embraced the religion of Christ in his ninetf^cnth 
year, or nearly seventy years ago, and united with the Pi'eabyt*- 
rion church, at Sidney Plains, He was a true and faithful mem- 
ber of that church until about twenty-five years since, when he 
changod his relation, and became a member of the M. E. Church 
at Rockdale. He remained in this church until death released 
him. He was a faithful Christian at all thiies and in all places. 
For a few years past he has not been able to take as active a pait 
in public worship as formerly, increasing inflnnities rendering It 
necessary for him to tarry at home except in most pleimant 
weather. But he found God at home, and served him moat faith- 
fully. Several weeks since, learning that he was quite feeble, I 
called upon him, and in conversation found he was trusting fully 
in the grace and merey of God, and he maintained this trust to 
■the last moment. 

Thus the aged man of God lived and died. For the last thir- 
teen yeara he has resided wjth his son, William, where he found 
a pleasant home and bind treatment. His wants were all sup- 
plied, and during his last illness he received all the attention that 
a faithful son could best^ upon his [larent. God will bless and 
honor the love anc^carcof such children." 
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